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Part I. 
(Continued from page 33.) 
But now, instead of asking what might have saved Rome, let us ask 
what were the tangible causes of the forward movement, as we are 
agreed to reckon it, of our own civilisation from the time of the Dark 
Ages. Broadly speaking, the first promise of civil and intellectual 
light comes from the sceptre of Charlemagne,' not from the organisa- 
tion of the Church, which in the nature of things could only make for 
real civilisation (as opposed to mere monkery), if at all, in the sphere 
of some ruler’s compulsory peace—so far at least as the northern 
world was concerned. Peace was the conditio sine qua non, and it was 
certainly not the acceptance of Christian doctrine, whether by the 
heart or by the intellect, that ever secured this to Europe. The more 
peace the more art, the more study, the more tillage, the more 





1 Take a clerical testimony: ‘‘The monasteries of the Church saved all they 
could of the old literature; while the clergy deplored the devastation’? [by 
barbarians and Saracens], ‘‘and long worked on with silent industry in the 
Schools, seeking, almost single-handed, to preserve and copy the precious manu- 
scripts they could secure. The eager population were encouraged by their lords to 
be constantly at war, and even the old desire for learning was lost. From Sidonius 
Apollinarius (450) to Gregory of Tours (570), from Gregory to Hincmar (846), 
there had been a time of growing barbaric encroachment, to which, perforce, even 
Ecclesiastics at length succumbed. Schools both Episcopal and Monastic were, for 
want of protection, nearly extinct at last, except in our own land, at the time 
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building, the more commerce; but peace to begin with was always a 
matter of mere forcible adjustment of conflicting energies, and religion 
had the distinction of causing many more wars than it ever prevented. 
If, however, the student will but assume, with some other religion 
than Christianity, the total sum of peaceful life to have remained the 
same—and this is certainly not an exorbitant assumption—he will 
sufficiently apprehend how small is the civilising influence really 
traceable to the Christian faith. The Church certainly furthered art 
and architecture; but then so have all religions in wealthy civilisa- 
tions; and on the other hand the Catholic Church, like the systems 
of ancient Egypt,’ tended to stamp art with permanent conventions; 
while Protestantism, as a religious movement, cannot be said to have 
fostered it at all. Clearly, again, commerce is non-religious; and as 
for agriculture, if the faith had the indirect effect of promoting it by 
creating monkish communities, peacefully inclined, in the midst of a 
turbulent feudalism,’ this again might have happened under a non- 
Christian system—would have happened if, say, the cults of Isis and 
Serapis had kept out Christianity. And Sir G. W. Cox declares that 
the resources of ancient Greece ‘‘ were turned to account with a 
diligence and skill in marked contrast with the obstinate stupidity of 
modern Greek statesmanship”.* Did then Christianity involve 
greater security to life—apart from war—than would have been 
probable under any other system? So much is constantly implied in 
popular apologetics, but is it true? Was Italy more orderly in the 
Middle Ages than under the old Empire? What careful reader will 
boldly challenge the dictum of Mommsen that ‘If ever an angel of 
the Lord should weigh in the balance whether the lands ruled by 
Severus and Antoninus were then or are now governed with the 
greater reason and humanity, whether morals and the happiness of 





Charlemagne met Alcuin at Parma (and later to Alfred—900). But now, and for 
above three hundred years, the imperial schools were to become once more the 
agency which mainly formed anew the civilisation of Europe.’’ Paper on ‘ The 
Reconstruction of the Civilisation of the West’’, by Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D., 
Preb. of St. Paul’s, F.R.H.S., in Transactions of that Society, Vol. IX. (1881), 
p. 165. And again: ‘‘ We see that not one Emperor attained even a minimum ot 
success as a Ruler unless . . . he ‘took the law into his own hands’, and resolutely 
used the Ecclesiastical power as his subordinate’? (Jd., p. 170). And again: 
‘* Then the actual qualifications of the line of Ecclesiastics who claimed this me | 
character as the hierarchs of the world were even more flagrantly at variance wi 
their asserted calling than those of the worst and feeblest Emperors”’ (Zd., p. 171). 

' See Introduction by Mr. Underwood to Brugsch on the Exodus of Israel (Boston, 
1880), p. 12 (citing M. About). Greek art in the main flourished freely because 
religion in Greece was never managed by an organised priesthood. 

* See Burton’s ‘‘ History of Scotland ’’, revised ed., i., 107-9. 

3 ««General History of Greece”’, p. 4. 
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nations have progressed or retrograded, it is very doubtful whether 
judgment would be pronounced in favor of the present time” ?? 
Mommsen is an opinionated historian, but his opinion here is that of 
Gibbon. Whatever we may decide as to present conditions, the drawing 
of a similar comparison between imperial and medieval Italy would 
certainly show an overwhelming case for the era of Paganism. The 
truth is, the Christian case is invariably made out by slurring over the 
all-important consideration of the happiness of nations, rightly insisted 
on by Mommsen. The disappearance of slavery—credited to the Church 
in the most arbitrary fashion—is dwelt on without any inquiry as to the 
comparative well-being of the classes once enslaved and now free; and 
there is utterly ignored the fact that the Christian views on heresy 
and witchcraft involved an amount of bloodshed far outweighing 
that attributed to the sanguinary rites of any other faith. To Dean 
Merivale* we owe the egregious argument that Christianity kas con- 
ferred a material benefit on animated nature by making an end in 
Europe of the ancient custom of animal sacrifice; a desperate example 
of what may be termed the endowed order of reasoning. The impli- 
cation is that there has thus been effected a great saving of animal 
life; as if it were not a fact “ gross as a mountain, open, palpable ”, 
that at this moment we slaughter an enormously larger number of 
animals to appease our stomachs than Paganism ever did to appease 
its Gods. The most considerable European treatise against flesh- 
eating, as it happens, is the work of the anti-Christian Porphyry; and 
it does not appear that if Mohammedanism had over-run Northern as 
it did Southern Christendom, we should have killed more animals 
than we do. If, indeed, we had had for our Christ Apollonius of 
Tyana instead of Jesus, the vegetarianism of the former might have 
become the universal example. 

I am aware that this line of argument will seem a tissue of 
paradoxes even to some who have given up all Christian dogmas, 
commonly so called; but this, I submit, is only because they are still 
under the spell of the inveterate prepossession which has inspired 








1 «History of Rome’’, Eng. tr., v., 5 (=‘‘The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire’’, i., 5). Cf. Gibbon, c. iii. (Bohn’s ed., i., 104), and Renan, ‘Les 
Apotres,” ed. 1866, p. 312. 

* Lecture on ‘‘The Contrast between Pagan and Christian Society ’’, 1872, p. 
42. It is difficult not to feel gravely about Dean Merivale’s line of argument, in 
which stress is laid on the early prevalence of human sacrifice in the Pagan world, 
and no note is taken of the clear proofs that the same usage prevailed among the 
Hebrews. The Dean sums up that ‘‘ the contrast between Pagan and Christian 
society lies mainly in the development of the principle of self-sacrifice’? in modern 
times, This from a historian of Rome. 
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all Christian historiography. The last dogma of the Church is the 
Church’s moral supernaturalism. No instructed person will venture to 
say that medizeval Italy represents a moral triumph for the Christian 
faith ; and yet, while States like Byzantium, Egypt, Italy, and Spain 
furnish the only crucial tests of distinctively Christian influences, 
these are for all practical purposes ignored in ecclesiastical special 
pleading. As we have seen, Dean Church is content to generalise 
on the development of the affections in the Latin races, as if there 
were no such development before they become Christian; and to 
dwell on the mere fact of survival among the Greeks, as if the same 
could not be said of the Lapps; entirely failing to weigh the sig- 
nificance of the Papal corruption of Italy and the degeneration of 
Spain and Portugal. The clerical method might be called dis- 
ingenuous, did we not know how sincere is the ecclesiastical 
prepossession at all times. ‘‘ How Gregory VIL”, says Dr. Irons,’ 
‘‘ with the awful recollections, as well as immediate experience, of the 
abominable baseness of the Papacy of the preceding generations, 
could claim for the Pope the plenitude of Divine authority here on 
earth, must ever remain among the enigmas of the human conscience’’. 


Without pretending to grapple comprehensively with the enigmas of 
conscience, one may suggest to Dr. Irons that the theory of Gregory 
VII. was probably constructed on the lines of the method of later 
Christian apologetics; the first step being to assume that Christianity 
is of necessity an influence for good ; the second, to enrol as proofs of 
that influence all manifestations of good in Christendom; and the 
third, to ignore all the rest of the case. 


Dr. Irons indeed furnishes a fair sample of the more critical and 
plausible method of historiology which in Church circles is beginning 
to supersede that of Pope Gregory VII. He slumps under the head 
of ‘‘the influence of Christianity ” the process of the ‘ formation of 
better public opinion in morals and Religion ” which is traceable in the 
later Empire ; and he puts it that ‘‘ the ideas of individual right and 
personal freedom (absolutely essential to the new faith which had ap- 
peared as the teacher of conscience) found their echo, and also in 
some sense a defined limit, in the advancing Roman law’’; but he 
further argues that ‘‘ the more active relations of the gradually formed 
Christian Society to the State in which it took its mission would... . 
be much determined by the course of events, and by the action and 





1 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, ix. 162. 
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development of the State itself”. Now, it is sufficiently shown in the 


pages of Mr. Lecky* that the ideas of right and freedom were spread- 
ing under Stoic auspices, and so permeating Roman law before 
Christianity came on the scene; so that we seem again reduced to 
“the course of events”, and ‘the action and development of the State 
itself’ as the sphere of truly casual action. May there not, however, 
have been points at which Christianity could be seen to reinforce a 
forward movement already on foot? Our business is not to set special 
pleading against special pleading, but to find the sheer truth; and 
no rationalist need be reluctant to admit any amount of proved or pro- 
bable good result from the association of a certain amount of sympa- 
thetic morality with any body of dogma whatever. But we want evi- 
dence in place of rhetoric. Mr. Lecky, whose dictum carries a certain 
weight, declares that the destruction of the gladiatorial games is ‘‘all” 
the work of Christianity.° Now, this is one of the points in regard to 
which the application of impartial analysis is specially difficult; and it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Lecky has succeeded. Undoubtedly the 
early Christian sentiment was in large measure strenuously opposed to 
the bloody scenes of the amphitheatre ;‘ but here again the historian 
himself supplies proof that the humane sentiment had arisen in- 
dependently of the new faith. Seneca, Plutarch, and Petronius 
condemned the games, the two first indignantly and movingly; a 
governor of Vienne prohibited them; and Marcus Aurelius made the 
gladiators fight with blunted swords; while a pre-Christian law forbade 
the sending of mere slaves to fight. ‘‘ Philosophers”, says Mr. Lecky, 
“might deplore” the shows, ‘‘ but to the multitude they possessed a 
fascination which nothiag but the new religion could overcome”. 
Was it then the adoption of the religion by the multitude that did the 
work? Mr. Lecky expressly declares that ‘‘ when Constantine made 
Christianity the religion of the State, it is probable that its adherents 
were but a minority in Rome”’.’ But, further, it was only in the year 
404 that Honorius abolished the gladiatorial combats; and when the 
monk Telemachus sought to interfere in the last which occurred, he 
was stoned to death by the populace, ‘‘ provoked by the interruption 
of their pleasures”; though they afterwards, according to Gibbon, 


17d. p. 152. ? « European Morals’’, i. 295-308. 
3 Ib., p. 282 (Cf., p. 286). 

* Renan puts it that ‘the horror of the theatre, of the stadium, of the gymna- 
sium, that is to say of public places, of what essentially constituted a Greek or Roman 
city, was one of the deepest sentiments of the Christians ’’.—‘‘ Les Apétres”’, ed 
1866, p. 321. 5i., 393. 
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‘submitted without a murmur to the laws of Honorius”. The 
“‘without a murmur” is incredible; but in any case, how can it be 
fairly argued that, given the same course of political events, the edict 
of a Pagan emperor would not be likely to do what that of Honorius 
did?* The very fact that in Honorius humanity was correlative with 
feebleness of character points to a psychological and not a theological 
explanation of the disappearance of the bloody combat from the 
popular amusements. Once more, Mr. Lecky, whose weakness is a 
failure to co-ordinate his utterances, notes that even the popular love of 
bloodshed had co-existed with a certain corrective sympathy. ‘Drusus, 
the people complained, took too visible a pleasure at the sight of 
blood ; Caligula was too curious in watching death. Caracalla, when 
a boy, won enthusiastic plaudits by shedding tears at the execution of 
criminals’. Is it necessary further to recall the familiar fact that 
the Roman games never obtained a footing among the Pagan Greeks, 
and that an attempt to introduce them was formally repelled on 
humanitarian principles ? 

If, indeed, men would but apply to such an inquiry the tests of 
common-sense psychology, with or without special light from com- 
parative history, they would see that the received notion of the 
transformation of antiquity by Christism is a hallucination. Nothing 
is commoner in our own day than to hear the admittedly high tone 
of much recent non-Christian morality explained away as a result of 
Christian surroundings and Christian heredity. This, as we shall 
see, is only a partial view of the case; but how, on this very view, 
can the Christian refuse to grant that those men and women of 
antiquity who, coming in mature life to the new faith, approved 
themselves high moral types, must needs have got their moral habit, 
as Pagans, from Paganism? How else could they have got it? 

It may be answered that there took place, in their case, what we 
allege to have taken place in our own day under the influence of 
rationalism, a quickening of the moral sense, involving a new criticism 


1 «© T wish ”’, says Gibbon (note to ch. xxx.), ‘‘ to believe the story of St. Tele- 
machus. Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only 
monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity”’’. ‘“ The reforming influence of 
Christianity ’’, says the clerical editor of Bohn’s Gibbon in a note on the same 
paragraph (iii. 359) ‘is little manifested here. In four hundred years (sic) it had 
not been able to repress this horrid barbarity. Yet in that period its teachers erected 
a fabric of dominion which demanded far greater labor and a more earnest applica- 
tion’’. Mr. Lecky himself notes, too, that “ it is a singularly suggestive fact that 
of all Pagan characters the gladiator was selected by the Fathers as the closest 
approximation to a Christian model ”’ (i. 284). 

2 « Eur. Morals’’, i. 290. 
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of use and wont. This we can all freely concede: there are many 
reasons for supposing that in the earlier stages of historic or post- 
Pauline Christianity, while it was subject to some measure of perse- 
cution, the brotherhood included many of naturally strong moral 
instincts. But the difference between the moral impulse of the old 
creed and the moral impulse of the new rationalism is that in the 
former case moral guidance was only or mainly obtainable from 
sacred books, which excluded all scientific study of the case. Thus it 
soon came about that physical filthiness was regarded as the surest 
concomitant of spiritual purity; and in a hundred ways the unreasoning 
moral instincts worked social destruction. The point for our immediate 
notice, however, is that the moral instincts were there before Chris- 
tianity. 

Instead of its being true, as we are habitually told, that charity to 
the poor is virtually an outcome of the new faith, it is the fact that 
the feeding of the poor has never in all history been more systemati- 
cally and ungrudgingly performed by the State than it was in Rome; 
though the later Jews, too, practised it extensively enough, and there 
is evidence that it was carried on in connexion with the Egyptian 
temples. Indeed, the free distribution of food in Rome, and later in 
the other large cities of the Empire, however benevolent the original 
purpose, was one of the most unquestionable causes of the general 
social decline; and what Christianity did was to conserve the principle 
of almsgiving without making any rational improvement on the 
practice. 

Again, instead of its being true that amelioration of slavery only 
began with the rise of Christianity, as most Christians appear to 
sincerely believe, it is the fact that not only did the pre-Christian 
legislation of the Empire show a progressive concern for the better- 
ment of the slave’s lot, but there had grown up an ever extending 
practice of liberating them: and it has been held that even in the 
time of Cicero an industrious bondman might generally count on 
obtaining his freedom in six years.' Cruelty to slaves there might 
be; just as there has been in Christendom, but even in Nero’s Rome 
brutal masters were hooted at in the streets.* When these facts are 
kept in view, the rate of the disappearance of slavery under Christian- 
ity is seen to be anything but rapid. Mr. Lecky, whose endless 
inconsistencies in detail leave the reader wishing for a fresh com- 








‘ Lecky, Eur. Morals, i. 304, citing Wallon. 2 7b. citing Seneca. 
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pilation that should supersede his, alleges that the new faith “‘ gave 
an unexampled impetus to the movement of enfranchisement”’; but 
also notes that ‘‘slavery lasted in Europe for about 800 years after 
Constantine’; that in the period from the fall of the Empire to 
Charlemagne ‘‘the number of men who were subject to it was 
probably greater than in the Pagan Empire”; that ‘‘slavery was 
distinctly and formally recognised by Christianity” and that after 
the advent of Christianity ‘‘for about two hundred years there was 
an almost absolute pause in the legislation of this subject’? And 
this perfectly squares with what we naturally look for in the circum- 
stances. The doctrine of the equality of mankind was strongly put 
by the Stoics, who greatly influenced Roman legislation ; whereas the 
Christian sacred books said nothing explicit on the subject save in the 
passages in which Paul as good as endorsed slavery. What progress 
was actually made in the matter under Church auspices was largely 
due to the resentment of the idea of a Christian slave being owned by 
a Jew or a paynim;? and we all know how in modern times the 
Bible has served much more to uphold slavery than to overthrow it. 

On a careful survey of the facts, however, there is seen to be one 
direction in which Christian doctrine, as distinguished from ad- 
vancing moral instinct, did actually make for humanity: it resisted 
the practice of infanticide. Here, as in other matters, humanity 
already pointed the way, and the Roman law punished the offence; 
but there can be little doubt that the crime at once assumed a special 
enormity under the Christian system by reason of the theological 
belief in the immortality of the infant’s soul and the necessity of 
baptism to its salvation. Here, of course, the humanity had its 
grossly inhumane side, in the belief that the unbaptised infant was 
destined to eternal torment; and such atrocious beliefs necessarily 
react on human conduct for evil; but still there was the concrete 
gain. Surely such an isolated fact, however, only serves to bring 
out more clearly the truth that the normal forces of civilised progress 
are neither dogmas nor doctrines but socially effected enlightenment 
and changes of habit which gradually alter men’s idiosyncracies. 

If the other doctrine be maintained, it only remains to repeat the 
challenge that the transcendentalist shall explain, on the theory of 





1 Td. ii. 64, 66, 70, Mr. Lecky, one sees, drafted his book before he had collected 
nearly the whole of his material. There is no other explanation of the series of 
unsolved antitheses which fill his pages. See in particular the astonishing tissue 
of contradictions in his treatment of the question of suicide, ii. 49-60. 

2 See Milman’s History of the Jews, 1 vol. ed. p. 488. 
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civilisation by Christism, the facts that all the bloody and tyrannous 
instincts of the old world remained freely operative through a whole 
epoch of Christian history; that medieval history outdoes that of 
antiquity in nearly every conceivable form of brutal horror; and that 
it remained for the Christian United States of America to present to 
the world the spectacle of a system of slavery more inhumane than 
even that of old Rome, incomparably more so than those of non- 
Christian countries in our own age. If zealous Christianity is so 
innately hostile to serfage, how came it that serfdom actually rose 
and flourished for a century in Scotland in the Puritan period ?* 

What, next, of the fact that bullfights subsist to this day in 
Christian Spain; and that bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and ferocious 
pugilism, have only recently been put down in England—the latter, 
indeed, being not yet suppressed? The newspapers lately told how a 
bull was tortured for the public entertainment at a jubilee feast of 
George the Third. It is over such questions as this that the inequity 
of the ecclesiastical method of sociologizing becomes most nakedly 
apparent. The long continuation of barbarous practices under Chris- 
tian auspices is set down to the account of imperfect ‘‘ human 
nature’’, and the rise of a humaner spirit is put unhesitatingly to the 
credit of religion, in the face of the plain fact that the cruelty 
flourished at a time when religion was more devout, more un- 
questioned, more unqualified, more universal, than in the days of the 
reform. We are officially told that modern Christians have 
“learned” to read their Bibles better than did their forefathers. 
How then did they learn? Was it by reading the Bible? There was 
relatively more Bible-reading in the inhumane age than in the 
humane. It lies on the face of the matter that the humane believer of 
to-day has learned to read into his religion sentiments which have 
come into the civilised scheme of thought from other sources. 

There will never be a sound science of history until this theological 
apriorism is eliminated from our thinking; and the dismissal is evidently 
hard to accomplish. We have seen how Milman, in an emancipated 
moment, declares that it is degree of civilisation which determines the 
tone of Christianity and not Christianity which moulds civilisation. 
But the same historian, when he-comes face to face with the mere fact 
that Christianity has survived in one region while collapsing in others, 
decides that ‘Latin Christianity .... seemed endowed with an 





on Bee ‘The Perversion of Scotland” (Freethought Publishing Company), pp. 
(, 208. 
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inexhaustible principle of expanding life.”' Was Egyptian and Greek 
Christianity then ‘‘endowed” with a principle of death, or merely 
with an inexhaustible principle of life? Only the theological habit 
of mind could induce such a writer thus to imply that his deity had 
given one Church a vital “principle” which he had deliberately 
withheld from the others. The sectarian view of Dr. Milman is 
adopted by the Rev. Mr. Rodwell, who, after admitting that there 
was some good in Mohammedanism, feels bound to make the 
inevitable qualification: ‘It must be admitted that no Muslim 
State appears to have had in it the inner progressive life which 
Christianity, in addition to its diviner gifts, has imparted to the Western 
nations. A burst of luxury and splendor has gradually passed in every 
case into degradation and helplessness.”*? Now, what Mr. Rodwell 
here says of Islam was exactly and crushingly true of Eastern Chris- 
tianity. In the Byzantine Empire a burst of luxury and splendor passed 
into degradation and helplessness: and the history of Christian Egypt, 
the real cradle of historic Christianity, presents a spectacle of ignoble 
dissolution not to be paralleled in Muslim annals. Only under the 
sway of a religious prepossession could men hesitate to conclude that 
in both sets of cases the rise and fall of civilisations are due to causes 
outside of creed; and that if Latin Christianity has been more suc- 
cessful than Greek it must be because of differences in the racial and 
political conditions, and not of any differences in the creeds or in 
their ‘“‘endowments’’. It may be, indeed, that the Muslim faith is 
responsible on some accounts for the collapse of the Muslim power; 
but on that view how acquit Christianity of the corruption of Egypt 
and Byzantium ? 

Setting aside, then, the vital principle theory in moral as it has 
been discarded in physical science, let us look for some more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the evolution of Western Christendom. We have 
seen how much is to be attributed to the peace of Charlemagne; but 
the political is only one, though a great, factor. On the one hand 
there is the broad general fact that the northern nations could not in 
the nature of things undergo speedily the corruption born of wealth, 
which had successively permeated the civilisations of Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and Byzantium ; and which later laid hold of 
Saracen and Moor, and lastly Turk. On the other hand they had 








1 «History of Latin Christianity ’’, 3rd ed., i. 6. 
™ 2 Pref. to trans. of Koran, 2nd. ed., p. xxiii. The passage is not in the first 
ition. 
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nothing to fear from the erewhile conquering races, and much to 
gain from their remains. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
fall of Paganism was a military collapse; while the ‘“ expanding 
life’? of northern or Latin Christianity was identical with the 
expanding energy of the fresh races among whom it came. The 
average Church historian habitually charges against these racial con- 
ditions the black side of his narrative, while crediting to his faith 
the essential fact of evolving tendency, which was yet as much a 
native property of barbarism as were the cruelty and ignorance he 
laments. But when wealth began to accumulate under comparatively 
peaceful conditions in northern Europe, ‘‘men” tended to ‘ decay” 
just as they had done in Pagan times. The final fall of Islam before 
Christianity in Spain, like the fall of Christianity before Islam in 
the East, was the fall of a relatively high and refined civilisation 
before a ruder and more vigorous. The warlike invading Moors 
found in Spain the remains of a higher civilisation than their own: 
they in turn underwent culture, and they in turn were driven out by 
the robust chivalry of half-civilised Gothic Christendom. Then the 
Christian conquerors in turn underwent the civilisation accruing to 
accumulated wealth; and Christian Spain in a few centuries gave 
the crowning proof that Christianity pure and simple is no more an 
“expanding principle of life’? than is Mohammedanism. But the 
proof is equally legible to cayeful scrutiny—though less salient ina 
historic epitome—in the history of Italy, France, and England. 

We need constantly to keep before us in theory—what is difficult to 
keep in view in exposition, at least in a brief essay—the laws of inter- 
action in things social. As Mr. Spencer insists, in his statement of the 
theory of Progress, ‘‘ Every active force produces more than one change— 
every cause produces more than one effect”. Thus we have to recognise in 
Christian as in all other kinds of history the concurrence not only of 
advance in civilisation with decline in what we may term destructive 
energy [= military efficiency |, but of moral advance on some lines 
with retrogression on others; such conflicting phenomena being 
simply the expression of readjustments of the forces of cohesion and 
dissolution in society. Italy, then, is profoundly vigious at a time 
when she is highly cultured; and at a time when French civilisation 
is much in advance of English, the display of unworthiness and 
imbecility in French high places seems to throw in relief, as a moral 
superiority, the greater energy of the invading English. Not only, 
however, do the forces of dissolution assert themselves in due course 
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all over Christendom, but there is witnessed in certain States a kind 
of premature paralysis, or specifically morbid phase, at a stage of 
civilisation discernibly lower than those at which we are accustomed 
to trace fatal disease in the life of antiquity. If we fasten our eyes on 
the court life of France just before Joan of Arc, as we are trained to 
fix them on the personal life of Nero and Elagabalus in Rome, we 
shall see, if a difference of vice and ineptitude, yet an equivalence in 
point of apparent decay; and when the Christian historian goes on to 
note that after all France revived, and to give Christianity the credit, 
we cannot but remember that passage in which Dean Merivale so 
weightily dwells on the survival of saving virtue in different social 
strata in the corruptest days of the Pagan Empire! ; and to ask how 
France would have fared had she been neighbored by as much pent-up 
barbaric energy as went to the overthrow of Rome. England, in point 
of fact, was—relatively—her barbarian neighbor, and if England had 
not herself been entering on a morbific stage there is no reason to 
suppose that the religious element in the Joanine revival would have 
saved the more highly evolved state. 

Let us now take the verdict of Bishop Stubbs on the condition of 
England at the close of the medizeval period : 


‘© With the exception of Henry V., English history can show throughout 
the age no man who even aspires to greatness. .... With the barons, 
such greatness as there is . . . . is more conspicuous in evil than in good, 
In the classes beneath the baronage, as we have them portrayed in the 
Paston Letters, we see more of violence, chicanery, and greed, than of 
anything else. Faithful attachment to the faction which, from hereditary 
or personal liking, they have determined to maintain, is the one redeeming 
feature, and it is one which by itself may produce as much evil as good; 
that nation is in an evil plight in which the sole redeeming quality is one 





1 «© However feebly the voice of religion or philosophy may have fallen on the 
ears of the multitude, the circumstances of daily life read constant lessons in love 
and honesty. Even at Rome in the worst of times, men of affairs, particularly 
those in middle stations, most removed from the temptations of luxury and poverty, 
were in the habitual practice of integrity and self-denial ; mankind had faith in 
the general honesty of their equals, in the justice of their patrons, in the fidelity of 
their dependents; husbands and wives, parents and children, exercised the natural 
affections, and relied on their being reciprocated: all the relations of life were 
adorned in turn with bright instances of devotion, and mankind transacted their 
business with an ordinary confidence in the force of conscience and right reason. 
The steady development of enlightened legal principles conclusively proves the 
general dependence upon law as a guide and corrector of manners... . . The 
history of the Caesars presents to us a constant succession of brave, patient, resolute 
and faithful soldiers, men deeply impressed with a sense of duty, superior to vanity, 
despisers of boasting, content to toil in obscurity and shed their blood at the 
frontiers of the empire . . . . satisfied in the daily work of their hands, and full 
of faith in the national destiny which they were daily accomplishing ’’ (‘‘ History 
of the Romans under the Empire,” chap. liv, vol. vi., p. 288: Cf. ‘Tacitus, Hist. 
i. 3). Contrast this, and its context, with the ‘‘ Christian Evidence’’ lecture by 
the same author, mentioned above. 
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that owes its existence to a deadly disease. All else is languishing : 
literature has reached the lowest depths of dulness; religion, so far as its 
chief results are traceable, has sunk, on the one hand into a dogma fenced 
about with walls which its defenders cannot pass either inwards or out- 
wards; on the other hand into a mere war-cry of the cause of destruction.” 

What then was the cause of the subsequent progress? Bishop 
Stubbs, combining the theologian with the historian, becomes so 
confused as to put forward in the same paragraph the two answers 
that “‘the remaining good, lying deep down and having yet to wait 
long before it reaches the surface, is already striving towards the 
sunlight that is to come”, and that ‘‘every good and perfect gift is from 
above; the new life strikes down in the old root; there is no generation 
from corruption”. Eliminating the theology, we find remaining in 
these propositions this element of secular doctrine; that outside forces, 
acting on a given society, affect its development. On this, happily, 
we can all agree; and it only remains to ascertain what the forces 
were in the given case. We agreed that it was material wealth which 
began civilisation: we agree that with varying wealth conditions, 
civilisations may present an apparent preponderance of dissolutional 
tendencies: we find that these tendencies may be arrested and turned 
by stimuli of a new order. What and whence, then, are these stimuli ? 

When the issue has been thus clarified and narrowed down, will 
any truth-seeking inquirer hesitate to answer that, in the case of 
medizeval Europe, the stimuli were distinctively tangible, intelligible, 
secular, materialistic? When we constate* the Renaissance of learn- 
ing in the West and North consequent on the fall of Constantinople, 
the invention of printing, and the discovery of America, what causes 
are left? Further research notes the extension of commerce in the 
wake of the Crusades; the spread of physical science from Saracen 
centres; and last, but certainly not least, the specialisation of the 
pursuit of arms, and correlative extension of peaceful life, by the 
adoption of gunpowder: all these, of course, operating efficiently 
in the ratio of the existing political stability, and being thwarted by 
the destructive conditions connoted by war. As against this inductive 
or positive answer to the problem there is no alternative theory save 
one which, on analysis, amounts to an absolute assertion of the 
miraculous. To say that the true cause was a quickening of the 
Christian spirit is to say that, written or revealed religion remaining 





‘ “ Constitutional History of England ’’, 3rd ed. iii. 632-3. 
*T take the liberty of adopting from the French an extremely necessary and 
perfectly legitimate term, which our language has hitherto lacked. 
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the same, there was virtually effected a new revelation, in that men 
were made to take different views of the previously revealed. If it 
be simply put that men came to apply Christianity more intelligently, 
we are brought back to our secular causes, for we want to know how 
they became more intelligent. The dilemma is complete; either the 
unquantified supernatural or the tangible natural. On the latter 
view, the Reformation, so often put forward as a specifically religious 
cause of progress, is seen to be but the manifestation of the tendency 
generated by the natural causes before named. In northern Europe 
the existing morality at a given time did not definitely repel the Papal 
system ; further developed by a new culture and roused by a worsen- 
ing of that system, it overthrew it: the quasi-accidental factor of an 
energetic leadership being however one of the determining conditions, 
as regards precise time and place. It was the spread of new ideas, 
concurrently with the further corruption of the corrupt Church, that 
made the Reformation: not the Reformation that spread new ideas. 
For the rest, it has become almost a commonplace to point out that in 
so far as the Renaissance took the course of a deepening of religious 
fervor, it checked progress quite as much as it moralised life; that 
Luther denounced Copernicus' and that Melancthon wanted to have 
the new astronomical doctrines suppressed, while the Catholic 
ecclesiastics were on the whole well disposed to it*; that German 
literature from Luther’s time to Lessing’s remained far behind that of 
France, which, on the other hand, exercised a main influence over the 
thought of England, largely through the Scotch writers,* as well 
as over English poetry; that Puritanism in Mr. Arnold’s phrase, 
turned the key for two hundred years on the spirit of England, held 
in its prison ; and that it for a time virtually destroyed art and letters 
in Scotland.‘ But if it be thus true that the more strenuous forms of 
religious life have meant social backwardness, what becomes of the 
theory that Christianity is the source of our modern social betterment? 


(To be concluded.) 





1 Michelet’s Life of Luther, Hazlitt’s trans. pp. 289, 290. As to Luther’s 
intolerance, see the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Green, ‘‘Short History of the Eng- 
lish People ’’, p. 315. 

2 Edin. Rev. Oct. 1883, p. 327, citing Beckmann, ‘‘Zur Gesch des. Kop. 
Systems, Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. Ermlands’’, Bd. ii. 

>See Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, ed. 1840, p. 361. 

1 See ‘The Perversion of Scotland’, pp. 159-60, 184, 195, 202-6, 218, 221, for 
evidence. 
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Rome: A Hermon in Sociology. 





A lecture delivered at Hampstead as one of a course upon the Development 
of the Social Ideal in European History. 


By Smney Wess. 
comeniailpileisatis 

(Concluded from page 60.) 
THERE is an impression among many moralists (whose views find, 
for instance, constant utterance in the Spectator) that this self-devotion, 
this subordination of the individual to the race, is only desirable when 
the subordination is conscious, voluntary and even spontaneous on his 
part. This is a mistake. If the subordination is useful at all—that 
is, if it be no mere martyrdom for the sake of martyrdom—and the 
public and private interests really clash, it is obviously a clear social 
gain if the supremacy of the public end be secured, whether this be 
done voluntarily or by coercion. ‘The secondary results upon the 
individual differ enormously ; but the essential point, which the 
Romans ‘never overlooked, is to maintain at all costs the para- 
mountcy of the social over the individual interests. 

If it failed to keep the Republic sound, this failure was, we can 
see, due to the dense ignorance of that pre-scientific age. What was 
for the permanent welfare of the State they desired with all their 
hearts; but the hopeless ignorance of the ancient world prevented 
them from ‘nowing that right course for which they so earnestly 
sought. We have here another instance of the utter futility of 
of so-called virtue without knowledge; but although the Romans 
exhibited the usual crass ignorance of what particular actions their 
duty demanded, yet they are remarkable for their universal conviction 
that it lay in somehow promoting the permanent national welfare at 
any cost of individual sacrifice. 

In Athens, in marked contrast, the supremacy of the individual 
became more and more recognised. Emerging, equally with the 
Roman, from the stern trammels of the patriarchal family and the 
village community, the Athenian almost defiantly casts off his shackles, 
and springs in a single century into unrestrained individualism. No 
bar is allowed to fetter his full individual development. His thought, 
like his limbs, must be permitted the finest possible exercise; and the 
State becomes in consequence merely a loose aggregate of competing 
personalities, the citizens linked by liens of hospitality, intercourse 
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and trade, almost as much with other circles and in other ways as 
with their own community. They were themselves Athens; and, con- 
scious of their individual superiorities, they feared no overthrow 
of such perfect men. The Romans rightly believed in their State: 
the Athenians as rightly in themselves. 

The result was the grandest development of the human animal 
that the world has ever seen. An individual Athenian of the ruling 
class was probably as superior to the contemporary Roman, as the 
European of the ruling class to the North American Indian. The 
Athens of Pericles as a product of individualism may perhaps never 
be surpassed ; we may take it as representing the best that the system 
can produce, and compare it with the collectivism of Rome. 

The Romans deliberately and consciously aimed at making a last- 
ing community: the Greeks at making perfect men. Plato’s ‘‘Republic” 
is, in this respect, almost avowedly an exaggerated protest against the 
actual Greece; and Aristotle in his criticism that the Republic would 
be perfect but the inhabitants miserable, expresses the ordinary Greek 
view. Rome seized the higher truth which Plato dimly saw, that 
natural selection now operates on communities more than on individual 
men, and Greece fell because of the very superiority of its inhabitants: 
an individual superiority which rendered them an imperfect and 
comparatively inferior community. 

From this point of view we get a new light on the strange 
preservation in a civilised state of the Roman paternal power, 
the barbaric criminal law, and the unrestrained despotism of the 
magistrate. 

These all cramped most seriously the personal liberty of the 
Roman, but preserved the independence of Rome. The despotism 
of the ‘annual magistrate made the State merely an army at home: 
the Draconic criminal laws were, like the modern penalties for deser- 
tion in war, the sign of the constant presence of the public enemy: 
the stern father was, in essence, only the officer of the community, 
executing the functions of inspector and policeman within the little 
sphere entrusted to his charge. Knit together by these institutions 
of democratic despotism, the Roman State met the shock of the 
Samnites and the Etruscans like one man; and later, when Hannibal's 
sword cut through and through the community, the State held to- 
gether and survived by virtue of this very quality of strong cohesive- 


ness. 
Nothing was allowed to interfere with this supremacy of the 
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State. Wherever Rome penetrated all other organisations faded 
away ; the clan, the tribe, the village, finally even the family had to 
yield. All these early efforts towards collective life were swamped 
and disintegrated by the more thorough-going Collectivism of the 
Roman State, in which there was at no time any place for inter- 
mediate circles outside the family group. 

We touch here a flaw in the system. The City of Rome expanded 
into the Roman State, but the development of governmental tissue 
failed to keep pace with the expansion of the organism. We have 
seen that Sulla copied from the East the subordinate municipalities, 
and, it may be added, reorganised also the provincial administration, 
but no further effort was made to make the Empire one living whole 
by appropriate organic structures, and it remained an unwieldy mass, 
strong only in its great bulk, but not in proportion thereto; supreme 
because not seriously attacked by any great people, and ready to fall 
as soon as internal mortification had proceeded far enough, at 
the first considerable shock from without. Greece never got beyond 
the idea of the City Commune; Rome took up the problem of Govern- 
ment Organisation where Greece left off, and carried it much further 
towards solution, but had failed to go far enough when it ceased to 
develop as well as grow. It is especially curious that the system of 
representation by election never occurred to them, since Carthage 
(again the England of antiquity) had some approach to it, and 
Carthage for over a century formed a model to Rome. Matthew 
Arnold warned us against faith in machinery, and Oollectivists 
perhaps need the warning, but Rome is a Sociological instance 
of the biologic truth that organisme of any but the smallest size 
must necessarily possess a well developed structure of a certain 
rigidity, and can only persist if this is of a high type. 

My three other points are connected with this first. The second is 
the stern utilitarianism of the early Roman character; not pleasure 
but use is their aim. This sacrifice of present momentary enjoyment 
to future and more permanent pleasure, distinguishes them at once 
from savages and from the finished product of an individualist 
civilisation. The savage is incapable of foregoing the satisfaction 
of his momentary desires: the cynical cultured epicurean of Athens 
or London sees no reason why he should, for are they not the very 
tissue of which life is woven? By Mr. Pater and many modern ethical 
teachers self-sacrifice itself is seen to be but an exquisitely delicate 
way of enjoying the present moment, and the constant deferring of 
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perfect fruition, which marks the history of Rome, would be to him 
as irrational as to the savage. 

Rome was the most sternly utilitarian of the nations of antiquity. 
For six centuries it executed no public works but roads and aqueducts 
and the plainest temples. Any surplus was stored up to meet the 
enormous expenses of its incessant wars, and more than once only its 
great exchequer balances enabled it to weather the severest storms. 
Few states have ever performed so prodigious a feat as the sudden 
creation (in 260 B.c.) during the Punic War of a fleet of 120 ships, 
and the consequent transition from a purely military to a strong naval 
power within less than a year. 

Athens in the meantime had become the most beautiful and 
Carthage the most luxurious city in the world. No people saw more 
clearly than the Athenians that wealth was not itself an end, but only 
the means to ulterior ends, and these, they in effect decided, were all 
summed up in the art of perfect living. To the perfecting in every 
detail of this contemporary life every physical and mental resource 
was unhesitatingly applied—with the unexpected result that Athens 
the State hardly outlived the Athenians of this perfect time, and the 
glorious civic communities of Hellas became the meanly intriguing 
dependents of Macedon and ultimately the despised subject cities of 
the irresistible empire of those at whom they sneered as barbarians. 

And Greece unfortunately taught Rome her weaknesses as well as 
her learning. Those spoils brought by Marcellus from Syracuse 
proved the beginning of a new era, and the gorgeously incongruous 
mixture of all the styles of art known as Imperial Rome began to 
arise. For the first time in six centuries Rome had leisure to adorn 
as well as to fortify, and we have the beginnings of a Roman litera- 
ture. It is significant that until the world-empire was practically 
assured, no Roman appears to have written, and few to have read, 
a book: fifteen or twenty generations had passed away without 
energy to spare for such elegant triflings. 

In every direction throughout the life of later Rome this Greek 
influence is paramount, and the poison of the higher individualism 
steals insidiously in with the Attic philosophy and elegance. Corrup- 
tion after corruption attacks the State; the old corporate life dis- 
appears, and Rome becomes the gay throng of speculators, money- 
jobbers, and courtesans described by the Satirists. Conquered Greece 
had indeed taken captive its victors, and if we owe incidentally to 
this degradation the preservation of Greek learning, we owe to it also 
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that Roman virtue and Roman patriotism died out of the world, and 


have been valuable to us Germans only through the shadowy darkness 
of history and fable. 

But the typical Rome recovered itself for a time, even under the 
Empire, and the old stern utilitarianism reappears in the fashionable 
acceptance of the Stoic philosophy, with its contempt for earthly 
pleasures. If Stoicism survives among us as an influence to-day, 
we are indebted for this not to the Greeks but to the Romans, and 
if Protestantism and Puritanism themselves show traces of this in- 
gredient, if Thomas a Kempis moved all European thought, we must 
count it due, not directly to Zeno, but much more to Cicero and to 
that majestic figure of the great Antonine wearily struggling to 
maintain his Empire against the northern barbarians whom his post- 
humous words, if not his contemporary sword, were so completely 
to overcome. 

Tne subject of Stoicism leads to the third point—the necessity in 
life of fixed rules. ‘The perfectly free man is he whose impulses issue 
into action untrammelled by rules, even rules of thought. The most 
perfect individual development is only rendered possible by the 
following up of all natural instincts, and allowing full play to all 
suggestions of thought. But the perfectly Socialised man puts con- 
straint upon himself in every direction; a free mind is what he never 
enjoys; the more permanent element of the Ego stands ever ready as 
a watchful guardian, remorselessly checking and strangling those 
monstrous births and strange abortions which all minds bear, but 
only foolish or bad minds bring to light. The calm dignity of the 
Roman stands in marked contrast even here with the lively Athenian, 
to whom all impulses are, as such, equally lawful, all mental 
suggestions equally fit for utterance or consideration. 

But the autonomic internal rule of the perfect man is not by 
itself sufficient for imperfect mortals. The apes and tigers must be 
restrained by sanctions,which they can appreciate, and those who 
have not yet “let the ape.and tiger die” within them must perforce 
either accept the rule of; the others or themselves rule those others. 
The Romans recognised from_the beginning this necessity of law. 
Themselves and "their children,they ruled with a rod of iron, hard, but 
undeviating; it is not tojbe wondered at that they applied this rule to 
the provinces whose subjection one and after another was so strangely 
forced upon them. Once only in their history did this consideration 
fail; once only did they allow a sentimental admiration for nominal 
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freedom to lead them to withhold the rule of which the subject 
peoples were incapable, and the degenerate Greeks expiated by 
two more generations of licentious anarchy the injudicious gene- 
rosity of Flamininus and the Senate in kindly evacuating their 
country in 194 B.c. 

The Romans made no such mistake in their own affairs. Through- 
out the whole political controversies of the history, there appears not 
the faintest desire for any limitation of the power of the Government; 
no Liberty and Property Defence League. The Government offices 
might be the mere subservient tools of a wanton monarch or a cruel 
oligarchy: the imperium might crush the unfortunate individual 
beneath its glorious weight; but never do we find any idea that the 
power of the community organised as a State should be restrained 
or limited. The permanent sovereign was changed for an annual 
one ; a single ruler was replaced by several; the power of the indi- 
vidual official was circumscribed in time and in extent—but the might 
of the State as a whole, so long as public opinion supported it, was 
cramped by no regard for individual rights and fettered by no 
restrictive laws for the sake of personal liberty. For them the indi- 
vidual existed but as the member of the community, and, as such, 
without rights opposed to those of the community. The very notion 
of individual claim as against State welfare was utterly foreign to the 
Roman mind. 

Akin to this is the whole course of Roman Law, the noblest native 
product of the Empire. Of the excellence of this legal code, in its 
best period, nothing need here be said. The scientific completeness 
with which it seems to have covered the whole field of ancient life is, 
however, in marked contrast to the scanty jurisprudence of the 
barbarians, and of early Rome itself. Incomplete law means, as 
Bentham observes, arbitrary decisions and individual disappointment, 
and this completeness is another instance of the Roman recognition of 
the need for rule. Even more than its completeness, the permanence 
of this legal system is in striking contrast with Greek jurisprudence. 
Sir Henry Maine points out that no city of Greece, not even Athens 
in its palmy days, ever seems to have possessed a durable body of 
laws. Every case was argued on first principles and decided according 
to the momentary impulses and temporary ethical views of the popular 
judges for the time being. No definite legal rules could emerge from 
precedents of this nature; the Romans on the other hand recognised 
that it is infinitely better to have any fixed rule on which to depend, 
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even if its strict observance produced hard cases in exceptional 
instances. 

It never occurred to the Athenians that fixed laws were a better 
protection to the innocent than the most beautiful sentiments that the 
judges might entertain as to virtue. Even the English of the 
fourteenth century saw the necessity of rigidly defining what should 
be deemed treason, instead of leaving it to the judges, and for want 
of such a statute Socrates was condemned merely for asking in- 
tolerably unpleasant questions, and Aristotle rightly thought his own 
innocence would not alone have protected him from a similar fate. 

The Roman recognition and acceptance of the Laws of Nature as 
soon as they, as they thought, discovered them, is another instance of 
the same feeling. Liberty, to a Roman, meant freedom to choose 
your laws and your law-givers—not inconsistent with the most rigid 
subjection to them when once chosen. Liberty, in the sense of freedom 
from law or restraint, was to him immoral licentiousness, displeasing 
to the Gods and injurious to the State. This idea he never lost. As 
far down as Justinian it is still thoroughly prevalent, and we may 
recognise in the same most valuable ingredient of the English 
character, a reproduction of, and no doubt an indirect inheritance 
from, the minds of Sulla and Cesar, Marcus Aurelius and Papinian, 
and the finest feature of the developed Roman State. 

In one other point Roman Collectivism shines forth in marked 
contrast to Greek Individualism. The public spirit of the Athenian 
was after all never more than an égoisme d plusieurs. Corinth and 
Sparta, Rhodes and Mitylene, though of his own race, were to him 
aliens and enemies. Rome soon shook off, bit by bit, this miserable 
exclusiveness, and incorporated all its conquests in the Empire. From 
the very begining we trace this feeling: the early struggles with 
Gabii and Alba were not so much battles of conquest as endeavors to 
secure the union of Latium, and the successive wars in which the 
young Republic engaged led almost involuntarily to the incorporation 
of town after town with the Roman State. Citizenship was not, it is 
true at first, extended so freely, but it is an error to exaggerate the 
importance of this natural remnant of tribal exclusiveness. The 
subject cities enjoyed their own laws, managed their own local affairs, 
and reaped the full benefit of the Pax Romana. A still greater though 
less recognised benefit was theirs. In these days of internationalism 
we do not realise how difficult commercial and social intercourse 
between rival states then was. The inclusion of a province within the 
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Roman State generally meant that it for the first time enjoyed the 
benefits of the world commerce and international division of labor. 
Caere and Cumae, and the Greek cities of South Italy were, of course, 
in a superior position—though even these probably gained by posses- 
sing the “‘ commercium’”’ with Rome, and dealing with its inhabitants 
not, as at first, merely as foreign ‘‘ Hansa”? merchants in that purely 
agricultural centre, but as free members of the expanding com- 
munity. 

The early provincial government of Rome is marked by much 
moderation. Reluctantly compelled to accept the sovereignty of one 
great country after another, they maintained, almost throughout, the 
principle that the provinces were not to be governed for the sake of 
revenue to Rome itself. Mommsen (iii., p. 402) expressly says that 
this was as a general rule the case, at least down to the Empire, and 
that the income drawn from the provinces was not properly a taxation 
of the subjects for the benefit of the mother state, but rather a 
revenue by which the latter defrayed the expenses of the administra- 
tion, and especially the military defence of the subject states. As late 
as B.C. 63, the total revenue of Rome from the provinces amounted to 
little over two millions sterling, or much less than the King of Egypt 
at that time drew from Egypt alone (Mommeen iii., p. 401). The 
Egyptian rulers, like the Carthaginians, turned their possessions into 
great plantations, and having nationalised land and capital, received 
the immense profits of the industry of millions of slaves: the Roman 
treasury on the other hand was but the joint military chest of the 
allied peoples. In fact, only Sicily and Asia Minor, with which were 
inherited Carthaginian and oriental methods of taxation, ever yielded 
more than they cost, while Spain, Gaul, and Macedonia always cost 
more than they yielded. The provinces, as a whole, so far as the 
Roman State was concerned, were therefore probably financial gainers 
by their incorporation into the Empire 

In two instances Rome was less generous. Carthage and Corinth 
were razed to the ground, not because they were politically dangerous, 
but because they were inconvenient commercial rivals to the great 
trading city which had by this time grown up on the Tiber. Even 
here, however, the judicious reader will remember that these measures 
had also their political aspect, and were part of the constant care for 
the strengthening of Rome. 

But, in this field of provincial administration again, the Romans 
undid by their ignorance what they attempted out of honorable feel- 
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ing. It was unbecoming, says Scipio Hmilianus (Mommsen iii, p. 403), 
for the Roman burgess body to be at the same time the ruler and the 
tax-gatherer of the nations. They therefore collected the necessary State 
revenue by farming the taxes to speculators and joint-stock companies, 
with the result that the name of publican quickly became synonymous 
in the East with that of robber, and the extortions and oppressions 
necessarily legalised by this system, made odious the Roman name. 
This mistake, by which they themselves suffered, and which was 
partially corrected under the Empire, was one which they share with 
all the peoples of antiquity, and with not a few modern States, and 
affords but another proof that the failure of the ancient world was 
due not to their immorality or stupidity, but to their incredible ignor- 
ance of the laws of life. 

The formation of the world empire was, however, of far-reaching 
mental, as well as financial, importance. It was a standing assertion of 
the unity of all civilised humanity, in marked contrast with the exclu- 
sive national feeling of Carthage and the narrow civic life of Greece. 
The petty provincialism, the illiberal and ‘ kleinstidtisch ” character 
of Syracuse and Rhodes, and even of Athens itself, was swept up and 
expanded into the metropolitan freedom of Rome. Even Christianity, 
that narrow product of tribal Judaism, learnt, through Paul, the 
Roman citizen, the great lesson of a broad fraternity, and we owe, 
therefore, ultimately to Rome this most valuable conception of the 
unity of man, so necessary an ingredient in any Socialist State. The 
life of the ancients, like barbarian life to this day, was essentially 
life in a village, with all the deadening influence of rural flatness. It 
was a peculiar characteristic of Greece that it never aspired to and 
never obtained anything better. Rome for the first time made a 
metropolitan centre, which once enjoyed, could never afterwards be 
foregone by any Roman. Across the weary waste of English fenny 
hamlets, German provincial towns, and Catholic monasteries, which 
make up so much of the intervening history, the Londoner of to-day 
stretches out a sympathising hand to Horace and Ovid, and feels, as 
it were once more beneath his feet as he reads, the welcome pavement 
of a mighty city. 

One grand lesson in Sociology stands out conspicuously in Roman 
history, and sums up the characteristics separately brought forward. 
If the progress of humanity be the ultimate end, and not merely our own 
personal happiness, we must have regard not only to the development 
of the individual, but also to that of the Social Organism. Natural 
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selection, though never forgetting any single attribute, is influenced 
the most strongly by different characteristics at different stages of 
development. Among the lower animals physical strength or agility 
is the favored quality; if some heaven-sent genius among the cuttle- 
fish developed a delicate poetic faculty, this high excellence would 
not delay his succumbing to his great hulking neighbor. Higher up 
in the scale mental cunning became the favored attribute, and an 
extra brain convolution, leading primitive man to the invention of 
fire or tools, enabled a comparatively puny savage to become the 
conqueror and survivor of his fellows. 

Brain culture accordingly developed apace, but we do not yet 
thoroughly realise that this has itself been superseded as the 
‘selected’ attribute, by social organisation. The cultivated Athe- 
nians, Saracens, and Provencals, went down in the struggle for 
existence before their respective competitors, who, individually inferior, 
were in possession of a, at that time, more valuable social organisa- 
tion. The French nation was beaten in the last war, not because the 
Germans were, on an average, an inch and a half taller than the 
French, or because they had read, on an average, five more books per 
man, but because the German Social Organism was, for the purposes 
of the time, superior in efficiency to the French. If we desire to hand 
on to the afterworld our direct influence, and not merely the memory 
of our excellence, we must take even more care to improve the Social 
Organism of which we form part, than to perfect our own individual 
developments. Or rather, the perfect and fitting development of each 
individual is not necessarily the utmost and highest cultivation of his 
own personality, but the filling, in the best possible way, of his humble 
function in the great social machine, the perfect working of which 
must be secured even if the individual be somewhat cramped and 
dwarted thereby. We must abandon the self-conceit of imagining 
that we are independent units, and bend our proud minds, absorbed 
in their own cultivation, to this subjection to the higher end, the 
Common Weal. 

It is an important corollary that these two ends often conflict. 
Pegasus must to the plough, and, to get the ploughing well done, will 
perforce gradually become less and less of a Pegasus. A low develop- 
ment of a high type is often better fitted to survive than a higher de- 
velopment of a low type. This truth also we learn from biology : the 
butterfly or the octopus reaches an individual development far higher 
than the herring—yet we rank the herring first because it is of a 
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higher type. Nor is this any arbitrary classification: the low type is 
low because even the best individual in it is not capable of so high a 
development as the ordinary individuals of a higher type; the herring 
is inferior to the butterfly, but the swallow is infinitely superior, and 
from the swallow the scale reaches up to man himself. 

So too with races of men. The individual Athenian surpassed the 
individual contemporary Roman, but Athens had come to the end of 
its progress, whereas Rome lived on advancing for centuries, and then 
produced the Antonines. History emphatically preaches that it is the 
relative development of the Social Organism that shows the type: 
having got a good type of organism, then and not till then, can the 
individual usefully advance. 

The special lesson which Rome bears to the world is the necessity 
to that higher type of the universal reign of law in society. Man’s 
perfect state is constant subjection. Freedom is choice of, not absence 
of, rule, and at every turn the good citizen finds as the rule of life 
Goethe’s emphatic motto— 


“Thou shalt renounce, renounce, renounce.” (Lntbehren sollst du, sollst 
entbehren.) 


It is the master of the house who is bound: the brutish slave 
is free. The momentary impulse to the permanent will, the 
present to the future, the individual to the mass, the generation to 
the race—all is subjection: in the perfect commonwealth man ‘ never 
is, but always to be blest’’, and, oddly enough, finds his highest joy 
therein. Our wrong-headed refusal willingly to bow the neck to this 
yoke is the one unpardonable social sin ; the obstinate ‘ will to live” 
an individual life which is the survival of the brute in man. 








Zovue amoung the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvtTHoR oF ‘THE IpRationaL Knor’’, ETc. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a yearly custom of the Antient Orpheus Society to give what 
they called a soirée, to which they invited all the celebrated persons 
who were at all likely to come. ‘These meetings took place at a house 
in Harley Street. Large gilt tickets, signed by three of the committee, 
were sent to any distinguished foreign composers who happened to be 
in London, as well as to the president of the Royal Academy, the 
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musical Cabinet Minister (if there was one), the popular tragedian of 
the day, and a few other privileged persons. The rest had little cards 
of invitation from the members, who were each entitled to introduce a 
few guests. 

To the one of these entertainments next following the fantasia 
concert came a mob of amateurs, and a select body of pianists, singers, 
fiddlers, painters, actors, and journalists. The noble vice-president of 
the society, assisted by two of the committee, received the guests 
in a broad corridor which had been made to resemble a miniature 
picture gallery. The guests were announced by two Swiss waiters, 
who were supposed to be able to pronounce foreign names properly 
because they could not pronounce English ones. Over one name ona 
gilt ticket, that of a young lady, they broke down; and she entered 
unannounced with her mother. After her came a member and his 

arty of four: Mr. and Mrs. Phipson, Mr. Charles Sutherland, Miss 

utherland, and Mr. Adrian Herbert. Then other members with their 
parties. Then the last of the gilt tickets, Mr. Owen Jack, whose 
evening dress presented the novelty of a black silk handkerchief tied 
round the neck with the bow under his right ear. 

The company was crowded into two large rooms. There were 
many more guests than seats; and those who were weak or already 
weary stood round the walls or by the pianoforte, and got what 
support they could by leaning against them. Mary Sutherland was 
seated on the end of a settee which supported four other persons, and 
would have accommodated two comfortably. 

‘¢ Well? ” said Jack, coming behind the settee. 

‘“ Well,” echoed Mary. ‘ Why are you so late?” 

‘‘ For the usual reason—because women are meddlesome. I could 
not find my clothes, nor my studs, nor anything. I will endure Mother 
Simpson no longer. Next week I pack.” 

‘*So you have been threatening any time within the last two 
years. I wish you would really leave Church Street.” 

‘So you have been preaching any time these fifty years. But 
I must certainly do so: the woman is unendurable. There goes Charlie. 
He looks quite a man, like the rest of us, in his swallow-tail coat.” 

‘‘He looks and is insufferably self-conscious. How crowded the 
rooms are! They ought to give their conversazione in St. James’s 
Hall as well as their concerts.” 

‘** They never did and never will do anything as it ought to be done. 
Where’s your guide, philosopher, and friend ? ” 

‘Whom do you mean, Mr. Jack?” 

‘* What color is your dress ?”’ 

“Sea green. Why?” 

“Nothing. I was admiring it just now.’ 

‘* Does my guide, philosopher, ons mean Mr. Herbert ?” 

‘‘Yes, as you know perfectly well. You are not above giving 
yourself airs occasionally. Come, where is he? Why is he not by 
your side?” 

‘“‘T do not know, Iam sure. He came in with us. Charlie.” 

“Well?” said Charlie, who was beginning to stand on his man- 
hood. ‘What are you shouting at me for? Oh, how dy’e do, Mr. 
Jack?” 
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‘Where is Adrian ?”’ said Mary. 

‘Tn the next room, of course.” 

‘Why of course ?”’ said Jack. 

‘Because Miss Spitsneezncough—or whatever her unpronounce- 
able name may be—is there. If I were you, Mary, I should look 
rather closely after Master Adrian’s attentions to the fair Polack.” 

‘‘Hush. Pray do not talk so loud, Charlie.’ Charlie turned on 
his heel, and strolled away, buttoning on a white glove with a 
negligent air. 

“Come into the next room,” said Jack. 

“Thank you. I prefer to stay where I am.” 

‘¢Come, Mrs. Obstinate. I want to see the fair Polack too: I love 
her to distraction. You shall see Mister Herbert supplanting me in 
her affections.” 

“T shall stay with Mrs. Phipson. Do not let me detain you, if 
you wish to go.” 

‘You are going to be ill-natured and spoil our evening, eh?” 

Mary suppressed an exclamation of impatience, and rose. ‘If 
you insist on it, of course I will come. Mrs. Phipson: I am going to 
walk through the rooms with Mr. Jack.” 

Mrs. Phipson, from mere habit, looked doubtful of the propriety of 
this arrangement; but Jack walked off with Mary before anything 
further passed. In the next room they found a denser crowd and @ 
very warm atmosphere. A violinist stood tuning his instrument near 
the pianoforte, at which the young Polish lady sat. Close by was 
Adrian Herbert, looking intently at her. 

**Aha!” said Jack, following his companion’s look, ‘ Mister 
Adrian’s thoughts have come to an anchor at last.” As he spoke, the 
music began. 

‘* What are they playing?” said Mary with affected indifference. 

‘*The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

“Oh! Iam so glad.” 

* Are you indeed? What a thing it is to be fond of music! Do 
you know that we shall have to stand here mumchance for the next 
twenty minutes listening to them?” 

“Surely if I can enjoy the Kreutzer Sonata, you can. You are 
only pretending to be unmusical.” 

“T wish they had chosen something shorter. However, since we 
are here, we had better hold our tongues and listen.” 

The Sonata proceeded ; and Adrian listened, rapt. He did not join 
in the applause between the movements: it jarred on him. 

- “Why dont you teach yourself to play like that?” said Jack to 
ary. 

“‘T suppose because I have no genius,’’ she replied, not pleased 
by the question. 

“Genius! Pshaw! What are you clapping your hands for?” 

“You seem to be in a humor for asking unnecessary questions 
to-night, Mr. Jack. Iapplaud Herr Josefs because I admire his playing.” 

‘*And Mademoiselle. How do you like her?” 

“She is very good, of course. But 1 really do not see that she is 
80 much superior to other pianists as you seem to consider her. I 
enjoy Joset’s playing more than hers.” 
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“Indeed,” said Jack. ‘Ho! Ho! Do you see that hoary- 
headed villain looking across at us? That is the man who protested 
against my fantasia as a work of the devil; and now he is coming to 
ask me to play.” 

‘*¢ And will you play?” 

“Yes. I promised Miss Szezympliga that I would.” 

‘Then you had better take me back to Mrs. Phipson.”’ 

“What! You will not wait and listen to me?” 

“It cannot possibly matter to you whether I listen or not. I 
cannot stand here alone.” 

‘Then come back to Mrs. Phipson. I will not play.” 

‘Now pray do not be so disagreeable, Mr. Jack. I wish to go 
back because no one wants me here.” 

“‘Kither you will stay where you are, or I will not play.” 

“IT shall do as I please, Mr. Jack. You have Mademoiselle 
Szezympliga to play for. I cannot stay here alone.” 

“*Mr. Herbert will take care of you.” 

‘“‘T do not choose to disturb Mr. Herbert.” 

‘Well well, here is your brother. Hush!—if you call him 
Charlie aloud here, he will be sulky. Mr. Sutherland.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” said Charlie, gratefully. Jack handed 
over Mary to him, and presently went to the piano at the invitation 
of the old gentleman he had pointed out, who wore a gold badge on 
his coat as one of the stewards of the entertainment. He had com- 
posed a symphony—his second—that year for the Antient Orpheus: a 
laborious, conscientious, arid symphony, full of unconscious pickings 
and stealings from Mendelssohn, his favorite master, scrupulously 
worked up into the strictest academic form. It was a theme from this 
symphony which Jack now sounded on the pianoforte with one finger. 

‘That is not very polite,” said Mr. Phipson, after explaining this 
to the Polish lady. ‘‘ Poor Maclagan! He does not seem to like 
having his theme treated in that fashion.” 

“If he intends it derisively,” said Adrian indignantly, ‘‘it is 
in execrable taste. Mr. Maclagan ought to leave the room.” 

‘“‘You think like me, Monsieur Herbert,” said Mademoiselle 
Szczympliga. ‘‘ All must be forgiven to Monsieur Jacques; but he 
should not insult those who are less fortunately gifted than he. 
Besides, it is an old man.” 

Jack then began improvising on the theme with a capriciousness 
of which the humor was lost on the majority of the guests. He treated 
it with an eccentricity which burlesqued his own style, and then with 
a pedantry which burlesqued that of the composer. At last, abandon- 
ing this ironical vein when it had culminated in an atrociously knock- 
kneed fugato, he exercised his musical fancy in earnest, and succeeded 
so well that Maclagan felt tempted to rewrite the middle section of 
the movement from which the subject was taken. The audience pro- 
fessed to be delighted, and were in truth dazzled when Jack finished 
by a commonplace form of variation in which he made a prodigious 
noise with his left hand, embroidered by showers of arpeggios with 
his right. 

‘‘ Magnificent!”’ said Mr. Phipson, applauding. ‘‘ Splendid.” 

“Ah!” said Mdlle Szczympliga, sighing, ‘‘if I had but his 
strength, I should fear no competitor.” 
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“Ts it possible,” said Herbert, ‘‘that you, who play so beautifully, 
can envy such a man asthat. I would rather hear you play for one 
minute than listen to him for an hour.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Alas!” she said, “you know 
what I can do; and you are so good as to flatter me that I do it well. 
But I! I know what I cannot do.” 

“How are you, Mademoiselle?” said Jack, approaching them 
without staying to answer several persons who were congratulating 
him. ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Herbert. Ah, Mr. Phipson.” 

“Mademoiselle Szezymplica has been paying you a high compli- 
ment—I fully agree with Mr. Herbert that it is an exaggerated one,” 
said Phipson. ‘‘She wishes she could play like you.” 

‘And so Mr. Herbert thinks ‘God forbid!’ does he? Well, he is 
right. Why do you want to trample on the pianoforte as I do, 
Fraulein, when you can do so much better? What would you think 
of a skiff on the waters envying the attempts of a cavalry charger to 
swim ?” 

‘‘T see from your playing how far I fall short in the last move- 
ment of the fantasia, Monsieur Jacques. I am not strong enough to 

lay it as you think it should be played. Ah yes, yes, yes; but I 
now—1I know.” 

“No, Mademoiselle; nor are you strong enough to dance the 
war-dance as an Iroquois Indian thinks it should be danced. The 
higher you attain, the more you leave below you. Eh, Mr. 
Herbert ?” 


“T am not a musician,” said Herbert, irritated by Jack’s 


whimsical appeals to him. ‘‘ My confirmation of your opinion would 
not add much to its value.” 
“Come,” said Jack: ‘“‘I care nothing for professional opinions. 


According to them, I do not know the rudiments of music. Which 
would you rather hear the Fraulein play, or hear me?” 

‘Since you compel me to express a preference, I had rather hear 
Mademoiselle Szczymplica.”’ 

“T thought so,” said Jack, delighted. ‘* Now I must go back to 
Miss Sutherland, who has been left to take care of herself whilst I 
was playing.” 

Herbert reddened. Jack nodded and walked away. 

‘“‘Miss—Miss—I cannot say it. She is the young lady who was 
with you at the concert, when Monsieur Feepzon introduced us. She 
is very dark, and wears lunettes. Is not that so?” 

wt 

“She is not stiff, like some of the English ladies. Is she a great 
friend of yours ?” 

‘“‘She—Her elder brother, who is married to Mrs. Phipson’s 
daughter, was at school with me; and we were great friends.” 

“Perhaps I should not have asked you. I fear I often shock 
your English ideas of reserve. I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said Herbert, annoyed with himself for having 
betrayed his uneasiness. ‘Pray do not let any fear of our 
national shyness—for it is not really reserve—restrain you from 
questioning me whenever you are interested in anything concerning 
me. If you knew how much I prize that interest—” She drew back 
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a little; and he stopped, afraid to go on without encouragement, and 
looking wistfully at her in the hope of seeing some in her face. 
“How do you call this lady who is going to sing?” she said, 
judging it better to ask an irrelevant question than to look down and 
lush. Jack’s voice, speaking to Mary close by, interrupted them. 


“‘T can listen to Josefs because he can play the fiddle,” said he, 
“and to Szezympliga because she can play the piano; and I would 
listen to her’’—pointing to the singer—‘‘if she could sing. She is 
only about four years older than you; and already she dare attempt 
nothing that cannot be screamed through by main force. She has 
become what they call a dramatic singer, which means a singer with 
a worn out voice. Come, make haste: she is going to begin.” 


‘* But perhaps she will feel hurt by your leaving the room. Now 
that you are famous, you cannot come and go unnoticed, as I can.” 


‘So much the worse for those who notice me. I hate singers, 
a miserable crew who think that music exists only in their own 
throats. There she goes with her ‘ Divinités du Styx’. Come away for 
God’s sake.” 

‘‘T think this room is the pleas— No, Idonot. Let us go.” 

Mary’s habitual look of resolution had gathered into a frown. 
They went back to the settee, which was now deserted: Mrs. Phipson 
and her neighbors having gone to hear the music.” 

‘A penny for your thoughts,” said Jack, sitting down beside 
Mary. ‘Are you jealous?” 

She started and said angrily, ‘‘What do you mean?” Then, 
recovering herself a little, ‘‘ Jealous of whom; and why?” 

‘“‘ Jealous of Szczympliga, because Mister Herbert seems to forget 
that there is anyone else in the whole world to-night.” 

‘‘T did not notice his absorption. I am sure she is very welcome. 
He ought to be tired of me by this time.” 

‘*You think to hoodwink me, do you? I saw you watching him 
the whole time she was playing. I wish you would quarrel with 

+ ”? 


“‘ Why do you wish that?” 

‘¢ Because I am tired of him. If you were well rid of the fellow, 
you would stick to your music; pitch your nasty oil paints into the 
Thames; and be friendly to me without accusing yourself of treason 
to him. He is the most uncomfortable chap I know, and the one least 
suited to you. Besides, he cant paint. I could do better myself, if I 
tried.” 

‘“‘Other people do not think so. I have suspected ever since I first 
met you in his studio that you did not admire his painting.” 

“You had the same idea yourself, or you would never have 
detected it in me. I am no draughtsman; but I recognise weakness 
by instinct. You feel that he is a duffer. So do I.” 

‘‘Do you think, if he were a duffer, that his picture of last year 
would have been hung on the line at the Academy ; or that the Art 
Union would have bought it to engrave; or that the President would 
have spoken of it so highly to Adrian himself? ” 

‘*Pshaw! There must be nearly two hundred pictures on the line 
every year at the Academy ; and did you, or anyone else, ever see an 
Academy exhibition with ten pictures in it that had twenty years of 
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life in them? Did the President of the Academy of Music ever speak 

well of me; or, if he did, do you think I should feel honored by his 
approval? That is another superfine duffer’s quality in your Mr. 
Adrian. He is brimming over with reverence. He is humble, and 
speaks with bated breath of every painter that has ever had a 
newspaper notice written about him. He grovels before his art 
because he thinks that grovelling becomes him.” 

‘‘T think his modesty and reverence do become him.” 

“Perhaps they do, because he has nothing to be bumptious about; 
but they are not the qualities that make a creative artist. Ha! ha!” 

Mary opened her fan, and began to fan herself, with her face 
turned away from Jack. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘are you angry ?” 

“No. But if you must disparage Adrian, why do you do so to 
me? You know the relation between us.” 

‘“T disparage him because I think he is a humbug. If he spends 
whole days in explaining to you what a man of genius is and feels, 
knowing neither the one nor the other, I do not see why I should not 
give you my opinion on the subject, since I am in my own way—not 
a humble way—a man of genius myself.” 

“ Adrian, unfortunately, has not the same faith in himself that 
you have.” 

‘Perhaps he has not as good reason. A man’s own self is the 
last person to believe in him, and is harder to cheat than the rest of 
the world. I sometimes wonder whether I am not an impostor. Old 
Beethoven once asked a friendly pupil whether he really considered 
him a good composer. Shakspere, as far as I can make out, only 
succeeded about half-a-dozen times in his attempts at play writing. 
Do you suppose he didnt know it?” 

‘‘Then why do you blame Adrian for his diffidence ? ” 

‘Ah! that’s a horse of another color. He thinks himself worse 
than other men, mortal like himself. I think myself a fool occa- 
sionally, because there are times when composing music seems to me 
to be a ridiculous thing in itself. Why should a rational man spend 
his life in making jingle-jingle with twelve notes? But at such times 
Bach seems just as great a fool asI. Ask me at any time whether I 
cannot compose as good or better music than any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry now walking upon two legs in England; and I shall not trouble 
you with any cant about my humbleness or unworthiness.” 

“Can you compose better music than Mozart’s? I believe you 
are boasting out of sheer antipathy to poor Adrian ?”’ 

‘Does Mozart’s music express me? If not, what does it matter to 
me whether it is better or worse? I must make my own music, such 
as it is or such as I am—and I would as soon be myself as Mozart or 
Beethoven or any of them. To hear your Adrian talk one would 
think he would rather be anybody than himself. Perhaps he is right 
there, too.” 

“Let it be agreed, Mr. Jack, that you have a low opinion of 
Adrian ; and let us say no more about him.” 

“Very well. But let us go back to the other room. You are in 
a bad humor for a quiet chat, Miss Mary.” 

“Then go alone; and leave me here. I do not mind being here 
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by myself at all. I know I am not gaily disposed; and I fear I am 
spoiling your evening.” 

“You are gay enough for me. I hate women who are always 
grinning. Besides, Miss Mary, I am fond of you, and find attraction 
in all your moods.”’ 

“Yes, I am sure you are very fond of me,”’ said Mary with listless 
irony, as she walked away with him. In the other room they came 
upon Herbert, seeking anxiously someone in the eddy near the door, 
formed by people going away. Mary did not attempt to disturb 
him ; but he presently caught sight of her. Thinking that she was 
alone—for Jack, buttonholed by Phipson, had fallen behind for a 
moment—he made his way to her and said, 

‘* Where is Mrs. Phipson, Mary? Are you alone?” 

‘* Thave not seen her for some time.” She had all but added that she 
hoped he had not disturbed himself to come to her; but she refrained, 
feeling that spiteful speeches were unworthy of herself and of him. 

** Where did you vanish to for so long?” he said. ‘I have 
hardly seen you the whole evening.” 

*¢ Were you looking for me?” 

He avoided her eyes, and stepped aside to make way for a lady 
who was passing. ‘‘Shall I get you an ice?” he said, after this 
welcome interruption. ‘It is very warm in here.” 

‘*No, thank you. You know that I never eat ices.” 

‘‘T thought that this furnace of a room might have prevailed over 
your hygienic principles. Have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“T have not been especially happy or the reverse. I enjoyed the 
music.” 

“‘Oh yes. Dont you think Mdlle. Szcezymplicga plays beautifully?” 

‘“‘T saw that you thought so. She is able to bring an expression 
into your face that I have never seen there before.” 

Herbert looked at her quickly: he became quite red. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ she certainly plays most poetically. By the bye, I think Mr. 
Jack behaved very badly in publicly making game of Mr. Maclagan. 
Everybody in the room was disgusted.” 

Mary was ready with a retort in defence of Jack; but before she 
could utter it Mrs. Phipson came up, aggrieved, and speaking more 
loudly than was at all necessary. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Herbert,” she was 
saying, ‘‘ you really have behaved most charmingly to us all the 
evening. I think we may go now, Mary. Josefs has gone; and 
Szczymplica is going, so there is really nothing to stay for. Why, 
Adrian Herbert is gone again! How excessively odd!” 

‘‘He is gone to get Mdlle. Szezympliga’s carriage,” said Mary, 
quietly. ‘Be careful,” she added, in a lower tone: ‘ Mdlle. 
Szczymplica is close behind us.” 

“Indeed! And who is to get our carriage?” said Mrs. Phipson, 
crossly, declining to abate her voice in the least. ‘Oh really, 
Mary, you must speak to him about this. What is the use of your 
being his fiancée if he never does anything for you? He has behaved 
very badly. Mr. Phipson is with that Frenchwoman who sang. He 
is only happy when he is running errands for celebrities. 1 suppose 
we must either take care of ourselves, or wait until Adrian condescends 
to come back for us.” 
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‘“‘ We had better not wait. I see Charlie in the next room: he will 
look after us. Come.” 

The Polish lady passed them, and followed her mother down the 
staircase. The cloak room was crowded; but Madame Szczymplica 
fought her way in, and presently returned with an armful of furs. 
She was assisted into some of these by her daughter, who was about 
to wrap herself in a cloak, when it was taken from her by Herbert. 


‘Allow me,” he said, placing the cloak on her shoulders. ‘‘I must 
not delay you: your servant has brought up your carriage ; but ——” 

“Let us go quickly, my child,” said Madame. ‘They scream like 
devils for us. Au revoir, Monsieur Herbert. Come, Aurélie!” 

“ Adieu,” said Aurélie, hurrying away. He kept beside her until 
she stepped into the carriage. ‘Certainly not adieu,” he said eagerly. 
“May I not come to see you, as we arranged ?”’ 

‘““No,” she replied. ‘‘ Your place is beside Miss Sutherland, your 
affianced. Adieu.” 

The carriage sped off; and he stood, gaping, until a footman 
reminded him that he was in the way of the next party. He then 
returned to the hall, where Mrs. Phipson informed him coldly that she 
was sorry she could not offer him a seat in her carriage, as there was 
noroom. So he bade them good night, and walked home. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Every day, from ten in the forenoon to twelve, Mademoiselle 
Szczymplica practised or neglected the pianoforte, according to her 
mood, whilst her mother discussed household matters with the land- 
lady, and accompanied her to market. On the second morning after 
the conversazione, Madame went out as usual. No sooner had she 
disappeared in the direction of Tottenham Court Road than Adrian 
Herbert crossed from the opposite angle of the square, and knocked 
at the door of the house she had just left. 

Whilst he waited on the doorstep, he could hear the exercise 
Aurélie was playing within. It was a simple affair, such as he had 
often heard little girls call “ five-finger”’ exercises; and was slowly 
and steadily continued as if the player never meant to stop. The 
door was opened by a young woman, who, not expecting visitors at 
that hour, and being in a slatternly condition, hid her hand in her 
apron when she saw Adrian. 

“Will you ask Miss Szezymplica whether she can see me, if you 
please.” 

The servant hesitated, and then went into the parlor, closing the 
door behind her. Presently she came out, and said with some 
embarrassment, ‘‘ Maddim Chimpleetsa is not at home, sir.” 


*“T know that,” said he. ‘Tell mademoiselle that I have a 
special reason for calling at this hour, and that I beg her to see me 
for a few moments.”’ He put his hand into his pocket for half-a-crown 
as he spoke; but the woman was gone again before he had made up 


- mind to give it to her. Bribing a servant jarred his sense of 
onor. 
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“< Tf it’s very particular, madamazel says will you please to walk 
in,” said she, returning. 

Adrian followed her to the parlor, a lofty, spacious apartment 
with old fashioned wainscotting, and a fire place framed in white 
marble, carved with vases and garlands. The piano stood in 
the middle of the room; and the carpet was rolled up in a corner, 
so as not to deaden the resonance of the boards. Aurélie was 
standing by the piano, looking at him with a curious pucker of her 
shrewd face. 

‘‘T hope you are not angry with me,” said Herbert, with such 
evident delight in merely seeing her, that she lowered her eyelids. 
“IT know I have interrupted your practising; and I have even 
watched to see madame go out before coming to you. But I could 
not endure another day like yesterday.” 

Aurélie hesitated ; then seated herself and motioned him to a chair, 
which he drew closer to her. ‘‘ What was the matter yesterday?” 
she said, coquetting in spite of herself. 

“It was a day of uncertainty as to the meaning of the change 
in your manner towards me at Harley Street on Monday, after I had 
left you for a few minutes.” 

Aurélie made a little grimace, but did not look at him. ‘‘ Why 
should I change?” she said. 

“That is what I ask you. You did change—somebody had been 
telling you tales about me; and you believed them.” Aurélie’s eyes 
lightened hopefully. ‘‘ Will you not charge me openly with what- 
ever has displeased you; and so give me an opportunity to explain.” 

‘‘'You must have strange customs in England,” she said, her eyes 
flashing again, this time with anger. ‘‘ What right have I to charge 
you with anything? What interest have I in your affairs ? ” 

‘‘ Aurélie,” he exclaimed, astonished: ‘‘do you not know that I 
love you like a madman?” 

** You never told me so,’ she said. ‘Do Englishwomen take such 
things for granted?” She blushed as she said so, and immediately 
bent her face into her hands; laughed a little and cried a little ina 
breath. This lasted only an instant; for, hearing Herbert’s chair 
drawn rapidly to the side of hers, she sat erect, and checked him by 
a movement of her wrist. 

‘‘Monsieur Herbert: according to our ideas in my country a 
declaration of love is always accompanied by an offer of marriage. 
Do you then offer me your love, and reserve your hand for Miss 
Sutherland ?” 

“You are unjust to yourself and to me, Aurélie. I offered you 
only my love because I could think of nothing else. I do not expect 
you to love me as blindly as I love you; but will you consent to be 
my wife? I feel—I know by instinct that there can be no more 
unhappiness for me in the world if you will only call me your dearest 
friend.” He said this in a moment of intoxication, produced by an 
accidental touch of her sleeve against his hand. 

Aurélie became pensive. ‘‘No doubt you are our dear friend, 
Monsieur Herbert. We have not many friends. I do not find that 
there is any such thing as love.” 

‘You do not care for me,” he said, dejected. 
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“Indeed you must not think so,” she said quickly. ‘You have 
been very kind to us, though we are strangers. For we are strangers, 
are we not? You hardly know us. And you are so foreign!” 

“T! I have not a drop of foreign blood in my veins. You are 
not accustomed to England yet. I hope you do not think me too 
cold. Oh, I am jealous of all your countrymen!” 

‘You need not be, Heaven knows! We have few friends in 
Poland.” 

‘Aurélie: do you know that you are saying ‘ we’, and ‘us’, as 
if you did not understand that I love you alone—that I am here, not 
as afriend of your family, but as a suitor to yourself, blind to the 
existence of any other person in the universe. In your presence I 
feel as if I were alone in some gallery of great pictures, or listening 
in a beautiful valley to the singing of angels, yet with some 
indescribable rapture added to that feeling. Since I saw you, all 
my old dreams and enthusiasms have come to life again. You can 
blot them out for ever, or make them everlasting with one word. Do 
you love me?” 

She turned hesitatingly towards him, but waited to say, ‘“‘ And it 
is then wholly false what Madame Feepzon sid that night?” 

“‘ What did she say?’ demanded Herbert, turning red with dis- 
appointment. 

She drew back, and looked earnestly at him. ‘‘ Madame said,”’ 
she replied in a low voice, ‘‘that Miss Sutherland was your affianced.” 

‘Let me explain,” said Adrian, embarrassed. She rose at once, 
shocked. ‘‘ Explain!” she repeated. ‘‘Oh Monsieur; yes or no?” 

‘¢ Yes, then, since you will not listen to me,” he said, with some 
dignity. She sat down again, slowly, looking round as if for counsel. 

‘* What shall you not think of me if 1 listen now?” she said, 
speaking for the first time in English. 

“T shall think that you love me a little, perhaps. You have con- 
demned me on a very superficial inference, Aurélie. Engagements 
are not irrevocable in England. May I tell you the truth about Miss 
Sutherland ?” 

Aurélie shook her head doubtfully, and said nothing. But she 
listened. 

“T became engaged to her more than two—nearly three years ago. 
As I told you, her elder brother, Mr. Phipson’s son-in-law, is a great 
friend of mine; and through him I came to know her very intimately. 
I owe it to her to confess that her friendship sustained me through a 
period of loneliness and discouragement, a period in which my hand 
was untrained, and my acquaintances, led by my mother, were loud in 
their contempt for my ability as an artist and my perverseness and 
selfishness in throwing away opportunities of learning banking and 
stockbroking. Miss Sutherland is very clever and well read. She set 
herself to study painting with ardor when I brought it under her 
notice, and soon became a greater enthusiast than Il. She probably 
exaggerated my powers as an artist: at all events I have no doubt 
that she gave me credit for much of the good influence upon her that 
was really wrought by her new acquaintance with the handiwork of 
great men. However that may be, we were united in our devotion to 
art; and I was deeply grateful to her for being my friend when I had 
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no other. I was so lonely, that in my fear of losing her I begged her 
to betroth herself tome. She consented without hesitation, though 
my circumstances necessitated a long engagement. That engagement 
has never been formally dissolved ; but fulfilment of it is now impos- 
sible. Long before I saw you and found out for the first time what 
love really is, our relations had insensibly altered. Miss Sutherland 
cooled in her enthusiasm for painting as soon as she discovered that it 
could not be mastered like a foreign language or an era in history. She 
came under the influence of Mr. Jack, who may be a man of genius— 
I am no judge of musical matters—and who is undoubtedly, in his own 
way, amanofhonor. But he is so far from possessing the tempera- 
ment of an artist, that his whole character, his way of living, and all 
his actions, are absolutely destructive of that atmosphere of melancholy 
grandeur in which great artists find their inspiration. His musical 
faculty, to my mind, is as extraordinary an accident as if it had occurred 
in a buffalo. However, Miss Sutherland turned to him for guidance 
in artistic matters; and doubtless he saved her the trouble of think- 
ing for herself; for she did not question him as she had been in the 
habit of questioning me. Perhaps he understood her better than I. He 
certainly behaved towards her asI had never behaved; and, though 
it still seems to me that my method was the more respectful to her, 
he supplanted me in her regard most effectually. I do not mean to 
convey that he did so intentionally; for anything less suggestive of 
affection for any person—even for himself—than his general conduct, 
I cannot imagine; but she chose not to be displeased. I was hurt by 
her growing preference for him: it discouraged me more than the 
measure of success which I had begun to achieve in my profession elated 
me. Yet on my honor I never knew what jealousy meant until I saw 
you, playing Jack’s music. I did not admire you for your performance, 
nor for the applause you gained. There are little things that an artist 
sees, Aurélie, that surpass brilliant fingering of the keyboard. I 
cannot describe them: they came home to me as you appeared on the 
platform ; as you slipped quietly into your place; as you replied to 
Manlius’s enquiring gesture by a look—it was not even a nod, and 
yet it reassured him instantly. When the music commenced, you 
became dumb to me, though to the audience you began to speak. I 
only enjoyed that lovely strain in the middle of the fantasia, which, 
by Jack’s own confession, owed all its eloquence to you alone. When 
Mr. Phipson brought us under the orchestra, and introduced us to 
you, I hardly had a word to say ; but I did not lose a tone or a move- 
ment of yours. You were a stranger, ignorant of my language; a 
privileged person in a place where I was only present on sufferance. 
For all I knew, you might have been married. Yet I felt that there 
was some tie between us that far transcended my friendship with 
Miss Sutherland, though she was bound to me by her relationship to 
my old school friend, and by every coincidence of taste, culture, and 
position that can exist between man and woman. I knew at once 
that I loved you, and had never loved her. Had I met her as I met 
you, do you think I would have troubled Mr. Phipson to introduce 
me to her? My jealousy of Jack vanished: I was content that he 
should be your composer, if I might be your friend. Mary’s attach- 
ment to him now became the source of my greatest happiness. His 
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music and your playing were the attractions on which all the conceris 
relied. Jack went to these concerts: Mary went with Jack: I followed 
Mary. We always had an opportunity of speaking to you, thanks to 
my rival. It was he who encouraged Mary to call on you. It is to 
him that I owe my freedom from auy serious obligation in respect of 
my long engagement; and hence it is through him also that I dare 
to come here and beg you to be my wife. Aurélie: I passed the 
whole of yesterday questioning myself as to the true story of my 
engagement, in order that I might confess it to you with the most 
exact fidelity ; and I believe I have told you the truth; but I could 
devise no speech that can convey to you what I feel towards you. 
Love does not describe it: it is something new—something altogether 
extraordinary. There is a new sense—a new force, born in me. 
There are no words for it in any language: I could not tell you in 
my own. It——” 

‘*T understand you very well. Your engagement with Miss 
S-Sutherland’”’—she always pronounced this name with difficulty— 
“is not yet broken off?” 

* Not explicitly. But you need—” 

‘‘ Hear me, Monsieur Herbert. I will not come between her and 
her lover. But if you can affirm on your honor as an English 
gentleman that she no longer loves you, go and obtain an assurance 
from her that it is so.” 

‘** And then?” 

‘‘ And then—Come back to me; and we shall see. But Ido not 
think she will release you.” 

‘She will. Would I have spoken to you if I had any doubts 
left? For, if she holds me to my word, I am, as you say, an English 
gentleman, and must keep it. But she will not.” 

“You will nevertheless go to her, and renew your offer.” 

**Do you mean my offer to you—or to her?” 

““My God! he does not understand! Listen to me, Monsieur 
Herbert.”” Here Aurélie again resorted to the English tongue. ‘ You 
must go to her and say, ‘ Marie: I come to fulfil my engagement.’ 
If she reply, ‘No, Monsieur Adrian, I no longer wish it,’ then—then, 
as I have said, we shall see. But if she say ‘ yes,’ then you must 
never any more come back.” 

* But—” 

““No, no, no,” murmured Aurélie, turning away her head. ‘It 
must be exactly as I have said.” 

‘‘T will undertake to learn her true mind, Aurélie, and to abide 
by it. That I promise. But were I to follow your instructions 
literally, she too would hold herself bound by her word, and would 
say ‘yes,’ in spite of her heart. We should sacrifice each other and 
ourselves to a false sense cf honor.” Aurélie twisted a button of her 
chair, and shook her head, unconvinced. ‘ Aurélie,” he added gravely: 
“are you anxious to see her accept me? If so, it would be kinder to 
tell me so at once. Would you be so cruel as to involve me in an 
unhappy marriage merely to escape the unpleasantness of uttering 
a downright refusal ? ” 

‘‘Ah!” she said, raising her head again, but still not looking at 
him, ‘“‘I will not answer you. You seek to entrap me—you ask too 
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much.” Then, after a pause, ‘Have I not told you that if she 
releases you, you may return here?” 

‘“‘ And I may infer from that—— ?” 

She clasped her hands with a gesture of despair. ‘‘ And they say 
these Englishmen think much of themselves! You will not believe it 
possible that a woman should care for you! ” He hesitated even yet, 
until she made a sudden movement towards the door, when he seized 
her hand and kissed it. She drew it away quickly; checked him 
easily by begging him to excuse her; bowed; and left the room. 

He went out elated, and had walked as far as Portland Place 
before he began to consider what he should say for himself at 
Cavendish Square, where Mary was staying with Mrs. Phipson. At 
Fitzroy Square he had been helped by the necessity of speaking 
French, in which language he had found it natural and easy to say 
many things which in English would have sounded extravagant to 
him. He had kissed Aurélie’s hand, as it were, in French. To kiss 
Mary’s hand would, he felt, be a ridiculous ceremony, unworthy of a 
civilized Englishman. A proposal to jilt her, which was the substance 
of his business with her now, was not easy to frame acceptably in any 
language. 

When he reached the house he found her with her hat on anda 
workbag in her hand. 

“‘T am waiting for Miss Cairns,” she said. ‘‘She is coming with 
me on an expedition. Guess what it is.” 

“‘T cannot. I did not know that Miss Cairns was in town.” 

‘“We have decided that the condition of Mr. Jack’s wardrobe is no 
longer tolerable. He is away at Birmingham to-day; and we are 
going to make a descent on his lodgings with a store of buttons and 
darning cotton, and a bottle of benzine. We shall make his garments 
respectable; and he will be none the wiser. Now, Adrian, do not 
look serious. You are worse than an old woman on questions of 
propriety.” 

“It is a matter of taste,” said Herbert, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Is your expedition too important to be postponed for half an hour? 
I want to speak to you rather particularly.” 

“If you wish,” said Mary slowly, her face lengthening a little. 
She was in the humor to sally out and play a prank on Jack, not 
to sit down and be serious with Herbert. 

“It is possible,” he said, noticing this with some mortification, 
though it strung him up a little, too, ‘that when you have heard 
what I have to say, you will go on your expedition with a lighter 
heart. Nevertheless, I am sorry to detain you.” 

‘You need not apologize,” she said, irritated. ‘‘Iam quite willing 
to wait, Adrian. What is the matter?” 

‘* Are you quite sure we shall not be disturbed here, even by Miss 
Cairns?” 

“Tf it is so particular as that, we had better go out into the Square. 
I cannot very well barricade myself in Mrs. Phipson’s drawing room. 
There is hardly anybody in the Square at this hour.” 

‘Very well,” said Herbert, trying to repress a sensation of annoy- 
ance which he also began to experience. They left the house together 
in silence; opened the gate of the circular enclosure which occupies 
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the centre of Cavendish Square; and found it deserted, except by 
themselves and a few children. Mary walked beside him with knitted 
brows, waiting for him to begin. 

‘Mary: if I were now asking you for the first time the question I 
put to you that day when we rowed on the Serpentine, would you give 
me the same answer?” 

She stopped, bewildered by this unexpected challenge. 

“Tf you had not put that question before to-day, would you put it 
at all?” she said, walking on again. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,” he said, angry at being parried, ‘‘ do not 
let us begin to argue. I did not mean to reproach you.” 

Mary thought it better not to reply. Her temper was so far under 
control that she could suppress the bitter speeches whigh suggested 
themselves to her; but she could not think of any soft answers, and 
so had either to retort or be silent. 

“‘T have noticed—or at least I fancy so—,”’ he said quietly after a 
pause, ‘‘ that our engagement has not been so pleasant a topic between 
us of late as it once was.” 

“T am perfectly ready to fulfil it,” said Mary steadfastly. 

“So am I,” said Adrian in the same tone. Another interval of 
silence ensued. 

‘‘The question is,” he said then, ‘“‘ whether you are willing as 
well as ready. You would do mea cruel injustice if, having promised 
- your heart, you were to redeem that promise with your hand 
alone.” 

“What have you to complain of, Adrian? I know that you are 
sensitive; but I have taken such pains to avoid giving you the least 
uneasiness during the last two years that I do not think you can 
reasonably reproach me. You agreed with me that my painting was 
mere waste of time, and that I was right to give it up.” 

‘* Since you no longer cared for it.” 

‘T did not know that you felt sore about it.’’ 

‘¢ Nor do I, Mary.” 

‘* Then what is the matter?” 

** Nothing is the matter, if you are satisfied.” 

‘“‘ And is that all you had to say to me, Adrian?” This with an 
attempt at gaiety. 

Adrian mused awhile. ‘Mary,’ he said: ‘‘I wish you in the 
first place to understand that I am not jealous of Mr. Jack.” She 
opened her eyes widely, and looked at him. “But,” he continued, 
“IT never was so happy with you as when we were merely friends. 
Since that time, I have become your professed lover; and Mr. Jack 
has succeeded to the friendship which—without in the least intending 
it—I left vacant. I would willingly change places with him now.” 

‘You ask me to break off the engagement, then,” she said, half 
eager, half cautious. 

“No. I merely feel bound to offer to release you if you desire it.” 

“T am ready to keep my promise,” she rejoined stubbornly. 

“So you say. I do not mean that you will not keep your word, 
but that your assurance is not given in a manner calculated to make 
me very happy. I often used to warn you that you thought too 
highly of me, Mary. You are revenging your own error on me now 
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by letting me see that you do not think me worthy of the sacrifice you 
feel bound to make for me.” 

“I never spoke of it as a sacrifice,” said Mary, turning red. “J 
took particular care—I mean that you are groundlessly jealous of Mr. 
Jack. If our engagement is to be broken off, Adrian, do not say that 
I broke it.” 

‘‘T do not think that J have broken it, Mary,” said Herbert, also 
reddening. 

‘Then I suppose it holds good,” she said. A long silence followed 
this. They walked once across the grass, and half way back. There 
she stopped, and faced him bravely. ‘‘ Adrian,” she said: “I beg 
your pardon. I have been fencing very unworthily with you. Will 
you release me from the engagement, and let us be friends as we were 
before ?” 

‘¢ You do wish it, then,” he said, startled. 

“T do; and I was hoping that you would propose it yourself, and 
so be unable to reproach me with going back from my word. That 
was mean; and I came to my senses during that last turn across the 
square. I pledge you my word that I only desire to be free to 
remain unmarried. It has nothing to do with Mr. Jack or with 
any other man. It is only that I should not be a good wife to 
you. I donot think I will marry at all. You are far too good for 
me, Adrian.” 

Herbert, ashamed of himself, stood looking at her, unable to 


reply. 
“IT know I should have told you this frankly at first,’ she con- 
tinued anxiously. ‘‘ But my want of straightforwardness only shows 


that Iam not what you thought I was. I should be a perpetual 
disappointment to you if you married me. I hope I have not been 
too sudden. I thought—that is, 1 fancied— Well, I have been 
thinking a little about Mdlle Szezympliga. If you remain friends with 
her, you will soon feel that I am no great loss.” 


‘“*T hope it is not on her account that—” 


‘‘No, no. It is solely for the reason I have given. We are not 
a bit suited to one another. I assure you that I have no other 
motive. Are you certain tuat you believe me, Adrian? If you 
suspect me of wanting to make way for any other attachment, or of 
being merely huffed and jealous, you must think very ill of me.” 


Herbert’s old admiration of her stirred within him, intensified by 
the remorse which he felt for having himself acted as she was blaming 
herself for acting. He was annoyed too because now that circum- 
stances had tested them equally, she had done the right thing and he 
the wrong thing. He had always been sincere in his protests that 
she thought too highly of him; but he had never expected to come 
out of any trial meanly in comparison with her. He thought of 
Aurélie with a sudden dread that perhaps she saw nothing more in 
him than this situation had brought out. But he maintained, by 
habit, all his old air of thoughtful superiority as he took up the 
conversation. 

‘‘ Mary,” he said, earnestly: ‘‘I have never thought more highly 
of you than I do at this moment. But whatever you feel to be the 
right course for us is the right course. I have not been quite un- 
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prepared for this; and since it will make you happy, I am content 
to lose you as a wife, provided I do not lose you as a friend.” 

‘“‘T shall always be proud to be your friend,” she said, offering 
him her hand. He took it, feeling quite noble again. ‘‘Now we 
are both free,” she continued ; ‘‘and I can wish for your happiness 
without feeling heavily responsible for it. And, Adrian: when we 
were engaged, you gave me some presents and wrote me some letters. 
May I keep them ?” 

‘“‘T shall be very much hurt if you return them ; though I suppose 
you have a right to do so if you wish.” 

“T will keep them then.” They clasped hands once more before 
she resumed in her ordinary tone, ‘‘I wonder has Miss Cairns been 
waiting for me all this time.” 

On the way back to the house they chatted busily on indifferent 
matters. The servant who opened the door informed them that 
Miss Cairns was within. Mary entered; but Herbert did not follow. 

‘Tf you do not mind,” he said, ‘“‘I think I had rather not go in.” 
This seemed natural after what had passed. She smiled, and bade 
him goodbye. 

“Good bye, Mary,” he said. As the door closed on her, he 
turned towards Fitzroy Square; but a feeling of being ill and out of 
conceit with himself made him turn back to a restaurant in Oxford 
Street, where he had a chop and a glass of wine. After this, his 


ardor suddenly revived; and he hurried towards Aurélie’s residence 


by way of Wells Street. He soon lost his way in the labyrinth 
between Great Portland and Cleveland Streets, and at last emerged 
at Portland Road railway station. Knowing the way thence, he 
started afresh for Fitzroy Square. Before he had gone many steps 
he was arrested by his mother’s voice calling him. She was coming 
from the station, and overtook him in the Euston Road, at the corner 
of Southampton Street. 

‘What on earth are you doing in this quarter of the town?” he 
said, stopping, and trying to conceal how unwelcome the interruption was. 

“That is a question which you have no right to ask, Adrian. 
People who have ‘Where are you going?’ and ‘What are you 
doing?’ always in their mouths are social and domestic nuisances, 
as I have often told you. However, I am going to buy some curtains 
in Tottenham Court Road. Since you have set the example, may 
I now ask where you are going ?”’ 

“IT? Iam not going anywhere in particular just at present?” 

“T only asked because you stopped as if you wished to turn down 
here. Do not let us stand in the street.” 

She went on; and he accompanied her. Presently she said, 

“Have you any news?” 

“No,” he replied, after pretending to consider. ‘I think not. 
Why?” 

“IT met Mary Sutherland with Miss Cairns in High Street as I 
was coming to the train; and she said that you had something to tell 
me about her.” 

“Tt is only that our engagement is broken off ——” 

“Adrian!” she exclaimed, stopping so suddenly that a man walking 
behind them stumbled against her. 
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“ Beg pwor’n, mum,” said he, civilly, as he passed on. 

‘“« Pray take care, mother,’ remonstrated Herbert. ‘‘ Come on.” 

“Do not be impatient, Adrian. My dress is torn. I believe 
English workmen are the rudest class in the world. Will you hold 
my umbrella for one moment, please?” 

Adrian took the umbrella, and waited, chafing. When they 
started again, Mrs. Herbert walked quickly, taking short steps. 

‘¢Tt is thoroughly disheartening,” she said, ‘‘to find that you have 
undone the only sensible thing you ever did in your life. I thought 
your news would be that you had arranged for the wedding. I think 
you had better see Mary as soon as you can, and make up your foolish 
quarrel. She is not a girl to be trifled with.” 

‘“‘ Everything of that kind is at an end between Mary and me. 
There is no quarrel. The affair is broken off finally—completely— 
whether it pleases you or not.” 

“Very well, Adrian. There is no occasion for you to be angry. 
I am content, if you are. I merely say that you have done a very 
foolish thing.” 

‘You do not know what I have done. You know absolutely ——” 
He checked himself, and walked on in silence. 

‘“« Adrian,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, with dignity: ‘‘you are going back 
to your childish habits, I think. You are in a rage.” 

“ Tf I am,” he replied bitterly, ‘‘you are the only person alive who 
takes any pleasure in putting me into one. I know that you consider 
me a fool.” 

‘‘T do not consider you a fool.” 

‘‘ At any rate, mother, you have such an opinion of me, that I 
would rather discuss my private affairs with any stranger than with 
you. Where do you intend to buy the curtains? ”’ 

Mrs. Herbert did not help him to change the subject. She 
remained silent for some time to compose herself; for Adrian’s 
remark had hurt her. 

“T hope,” she said at last, ‘‘that these musical people have not 
brought about this quarrel—or breach, or whatever it is.” 

“* Who are ‘ these musical people’ ?”’ 

“ Mr. Jack.” 

“He had nothing whatever to do with it. It was Mary who 
proposed to break the engagement: not 1.” 

“Mary! Oh! Well, it is your own fault: you should have 
married her long ago. But why should she object now more than 
another time? Has Mademoiselle—the pianist—anything to do with 
it?” 

“With Mary’s withdrawing? No. How could it possibly concern 
Mademoiselle Szcezymplica—if it is of her that you are speaking?” 

‘‘It is of her that Iam speaking. I see she has taught you the 
balked sneeze with which her name begins. I call her Stchimpleetza, 
not having had the advantage of her tuition. Where does she live?” 

Herbert felt that he was caught, and frowned. ‘She lives in 
Fitzroy Square,” he said shortly. ; 

‘*A-ah! Indeed!” said Mrs. Herbert. Then she added sarcasti- 
cally, ‘Do you happen to know that we are within a minute’s walk of 
Fitzroy Square ? ” 
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“T know it perfectly well. I am going there—to see her.” 

“ Adrian,” said his mother quickly, changing her tone: ‘‘ you dont 
mean anything serious, I hope?” 

“You do not hope that I am trifling with her, do you, mother?” 

Mrs. Herbert looked at him, startled. ‘Do you mean to say, 
Adrian, that you have thrown Mary over because ——” 

“‘ Because it’s well to be off with the old love, before you are on 
with the now? You may put that construction on it if you like, 
although I have told you that it was Mary, and not I, who broke the 
engagement. I had better tell you the whole truth now, to avoid 
embittering our next meeting with useless complaints. I am going to 
ask Mademoiselle Szczympliga to be my wife.” 

“You foolish boy! She will not accept you. She is making a 
fortune, and does not need to marry.” 

“She may not need to. She wishes to: that is enough for me. 
She knows my mind. I am not going to change it.”’ 


“*T suppose not. I know of old your obstinacy when you are bent 
on ruining yourself. I have no doubt that you will marry her, par- 
ticularly as she is not exactly the sort of person I should choose for a 
daughter-in-law. Will you expect me to receive her?” 


‘‘T shall trouble ycur house no more when I am married than I 
have done as a bachelor.” 

She shrank for a moment, taken by surprise by this blow; but 
she did not retort. They presently stopped before the shop she wished 
to visit; and as they stood together near the entry, she made an effort 
to speak kindly, and even put her hand caressingly on his arm. 
“Adrian: do not be so headstrong. Just wait a little. I do not say 
‘give her up.’ But wait a little longer. For my sake.” 


Adrian bent his brows and collected all his hardness to resist this 
appeal. ‘‘ Mother,” he said: ‘‘I never had a cherished project yet 
that you did not seek to defeat by sarcasms, by threats, and failing 
those, by cajolery.”” Mrs. Herbert quickly took her hand away, and 
drew back. ‘ And it has always turned out that I was right and that 
you were wrong. You would not allow that I could ever be a painter ; 
and yet I am now able to marry without your assistance, by my 
success as a painter. I took one step which gained your approval— 
my engagement to Mary. Had I married her, I should be this day a 
wretched man. Now that I have the happiness to be loved by a lady 
whom all Europe admires, you would have me repudiate her, for no 
other reason that I can see under Heaven than that you make it 
your fixed principle to thwart me in everything. I am sorry to 
have to tell you plainly that I have come to look upon your influence 
as opposed to my happiness. It has been at the end of my tongue 
often; and you have forced me to let it slip at last.” 

Mrs. Herbert listened attentively during this speech, and for some 
seconds afterwards. Then she roused herself; made a gesture of 
acquiescence without opening her lips; and went into the shop, 
leaving him still angry, yet in doubt as to whether he had spoken 
wisely. But the interview had excited him; and from it and all other 
goading thoughts he turned to anticipations of his reception by 
=— Short though the distance was, he drove to her in a 
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“Can I see Miss Szczympliga again?” he said to the servant, 
who now received him with interest, guessing that he came courting. 

‘‘She’s in the drawring-room, sir. You may go in.” 

He went in and found Aurélie standing near the window in a black 
silk dress, which she had put on since his visit in the morning. 

‘“‘Mr. ’Erberts, mum;”’ said the servant, lingering at the door to 
witness their meeting. Aurélie turned; made him a stately bow; sat 
down; and, by a gesture, invited him to sit also. He obeyed; but 
when the door was shut, he got up and approached her. 

“ Aurélie: she begged me to break the engagement, although, as 
you bade me, I offered to fulfil it. I am perfectly free—only for the 
instant, I hope.” She rose gravely. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Szczymplica,” 
he added, changing his familiarly eager manner to one of earnest 
politeness, ‘‘ will you do me the honor to become my wife?” 

‘‘ With pleasure, Monsieur Herbert, if my mother approves.” 

He was not sure what he ought to do next. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he stooped and kissed her hand. Catching a roguish 
expression in her face as he looked up, he clasped her in his arms, and 
kissed her repeatedly. 

‘‘ Knough, Monsieur,” she said, laughing and disengaging herself. 
He then sat down, thinking that she had behaved with admirable 
grace, and he himself with becoming audacity. ‘I thought you 
would expect me to be very cold and ceremonious,” she said, resuming 
her seat composedly. ‘‘In England one must always be solemn, I 
said to myself. But indeed you have as little self-command as any 
one. Besides, you have not yet spoken to my mother.” 

“You do not anticipate any objection from her, I hope.” 

‘How do I know? And your parents, what of them? I have 
seen your mother: she is like a great lady. It is only in England 
that such handsome mothers are to be seen. She is widowed, is she 
not?” 

““Yes. I have no father. I wish to Heaven I had no mother 
either.” 

‘*Oh, Monsieur Herbert! You are very wrong to say so. And 
such a gracious lady, too! Fie!” 

‘Aurélie: I am not jesting. Can you not understand that a 
mother and son may be so different in their dispositions that neither 
can sympathize with the other? It is my great misfortune to be such 
ason. I have found sympathetic friendship, encouragement, respect, 
faith in my abilities, and love’’—here he slipped his arm about her 
waist; and she murmured a remonstrance—‘‘ from strangers upon 
whom I had no claim. In my mother I found none of them: she felt 
nothing for me but a contemptuous fondness which I did not care to 
accept. She is a clever woman, impatient of sentiment, and fund of 
her own way. My father, like myself, was too diffident to push him- 
self arrogantly through the world; and she despised him for it, think- 
ing him a fool. When she saw that I was like him, she concluded 
that I, too, wasa fool, and that she must arrange my life for me in some 
easy, lucrative, genteel, brainless, conventional way. I hardly ever 
dared to express tho most modest aspiration, or assert the most 
ordinary claims to respect, for fear of exciting her quiet ridicule. 
She did not know how much her indifference tortured me, because 
she had no idea of any keener sensitiveness than her own. Everybody 
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commits follies from youth and want of experience; and I hope most 
people humor and spare such follies as tenderly as they can. My 
mother did not even laugh at them. She saw through them and 
stamped them out with open contempt. She taught me to do without 
her consideration; and I learned the lesson. My friends will tell you 
that I am a bad son—never that she is a bad mother, or rather no 
mother. She has the power of bringing out everything that is hasty 
and disagreeable in my nature by her presence alone. This is why I 
wish I were wholly an orphan, and why I ask you, who are more to 
me than all the world besides, to judge me by what you see of me, and 
not by the reports you may hear of my behavior towards my own 
eople.”” 

a: Oh, it is frightful. My God! To hate your mother! If you do 
not love her, how will you love your wife?” 

“With all the love my mother rejected, added to what you have 
yourself inspired. But I am glad you are surprised. You must be 
very fond of your own mother.”’ 

“That is so different,” said Aurélie with a shrug. ‘‘ Mother and 
son is a sacred relation. Mothers and daughters are fond of one 
another in an ordinary way as a matter of course. You must ask her 
pardon. Suppose she should curse you.” 

“Parental curses are out of fashion in England,” said Adrian, 
amused, and yet a little vexed. ‘“‘ You will understand us better after a 
little while. Let us drop the subject of my vld grievances. Are you 
fond of pictures, Aurélie ?”’ 

‘You are for ever asking me that. Yes, I am very fond of some 
pictures. I have seen very few.” 

“But you have been in Dresden, in Munich, in Paris?” 

“Yes. But Iwas playing everywhere—I had not a moment to 
myself. I intended to go to the gallery at Dresden; but I had to put 
it off. Are there any good pictures at Munich ?” 

“Have you not seen them?” 

“No. I did not know of them. When I was in Paris, I went 
one day to the Louvre; but I could only stay half an hour; and I did 
not see much. I used to be able to draw very well. Is it hard to 
paint?” 

“Tt is the most difficult art in the world, Aurélie.” 

“You are laughing at me. Why, there are not a dozen players— 
real players—in Europe; and every city is full of painters.’ 

“ Real painters, Aurélie ?” 

“Ah! perhaps not. I suppose there are second-rate painters, 
just like second-rate players. Is it not so, Me—Meestare Adrian ?” 

‘You must not call me that, Aurélie. People who like each other 
never say ‘ Mister’. You say you used to draw?” 

“Yes. Soldiers, and horses, and people whom we knew. Shall 
I draw you?” 

“By all means. How shallI sit? Profile?” 

“You need not sitfor me. Iam not going to copy you: I am 
only going to make a little likeness. I can draw dark men as well as 
fair. You shall see.” 

She took a piece of music, and set to work with a pencil on the 
margin. In a minute she shewed him two scratchy sketches, vilely 
drawn, but amusingly like Herbert and Jack. 
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‘‘T can just recognize myself,” he said, examining them; “ but 
that one of Jack is capital Ha! ha!” Then he added sadly, 
‘‘Professed painter as I am, I could not do that. Portraiture is my 
weak point. But I would not have left Dresden without seeing the 
Madonna di San Sisto.” 

‘‘Bah! Looking at pictures cannot make me draw well, no more 
than listening to others could make me play. But indeed I 
would have gone to the gallery had I foreseen that I should meet 
you. My God! do not kiss me so suddenly. It is droll to think of 
how punctilious and funereal you were the other day ; and now you 
have less manners than a Cossack. Are you easily offended, Monsieur 
Adrian?” 

‘‘T hope not,” he replied, taken aback by a change in her manner 
as she asked the question. ‘If you mean easily offended by you, 
certainly not. Easily hurt or easily pleased, yes. But not offended, 
my darling.” 

“‘ Mii—miida—what is that that you said in English?” 

“ Nothing. You can look for it in the dictionary when I am 
gone. But what am I to be offended at?” 

“Only this. I want you to go away.” 

**So soon!” 

“Yes. I have not said anything to my mother yet. She will 
question me the moment she sees me in this dress. You must not be 
here then. To-morrow you will call on her at four o’clock ; and all 
will be well. Now go. I expect her every moment.” 

‘¢ May I not see you before to-morrow afternoon?” 

‘“‘ Why should you? Igo to-night to play at the house of a great 
dame, Lady Geraldine Porter, who is the daughter of a nobleman and 
the wife of a baronet. My mother loves to be among such people. 
She will tell you all about our ancestry to-morrow.” 

‘Aurélie: I shall meet youthere. Lady Geraldine is my mother’s 
cousin and close friend, on which account I have not sought much 
after her. But she told me once that she would waste no more invita- 
tions on me—TI never accepted them—but that I was welcome to come 
when I pleased. I shall please to-night, Aurélie. Hurrah!” 

“Heaven! you are all fire and flame in a moment. You will 
remember that at Lady Geraldine’s we are to be as we were before 
to-day. You will behave yourself?” 

‘* Of course.” 

“Now go, I beg of you. If you delay, you will—what is the 
matter now?” 

“Tt has just come into my mind that my mother may be at Lady 
Geraldine’s. Ifso, would you mind— In short, do not let Madame 
Szczymplica speak to her of our engagement. Of course you will say 
nothing yourself.” 

‘‘Not if you do not wish me to,” said Aurélie, drawing back a 
step. 

Re You see, my darling, as I have not yet spoken to your mother, it 
would be a great breach of etiquette for you or Madame to pretend to 
know my intentions. That is nonsense, of course; but you know how 

formal we are in this country.” 

‘‘Oh, is that the reason? I am glad you told me; andI shall be 
very careful. So will my mother. Now go quickly. Aw revoir.” 
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By Granam WALLAS. 


No one now dares to write about the second Punic War, or the 
Reforms of Cleisthenes, or the Norman Conquest, who does not be- 
lieve himself to have drawn some new and startling conclusion as to 
the causes and effects of those events. The facts themselves are too 
well-known to be worth re-telling. But since the series of events 
called the Chartist Movement took place some 40 or 50 years ago, 
within the memory of many who are still alive and active, the ignor- 
ance of the reading public on the subject is still sufficiently complete 
to justify a direct and elementary narrative. 

The People’s Charter was drawn up by a cabinet-maker called 
William Lovett with the assistance and criticism of Francis Place, the 
well-known Radical tailor, and of John Arthur Roebuck, who at that 
time was a member of Parliament. It was approved by a committee 
of six working men, and six members of Parliament, and finally pub- 
lished on May 8th, 1838, about a year after the accession of Queen 
Victoria. It consisted of the draft of an Act of Parliament long 
enough to take up 18 printed octavo pages, and very skilfully drawn. 
Its provisions were, in a petition drawn up a year before, summed up 
under six heads: (1) Equal representation (or as we should say equal 
electoral districts), (2) Universal suffrage (defined in the bill as mean- 
ing the suffrage for all competent males above 21 years old, including 
paupers and also all criminals not actually under sentence), (3) Annual 
Parliaments, (4) No property qualification, (5) Vote by Ballot, (6) 
Sessions lasting, if necessary, eleven months, and payment of mem- 
bers. The first draft of the Charter provided for the suffrage of 
women, but as several members of the association thought that an 
insistence on that proposal might retard the suffrage of men it was 
ultimately dropped. This petition was first agreed to at a meeting 
held at the ‘Crown and Anchor’”’, in the Strand, Feb. 28th, 1837, 
and convened by the Working Men’s Association. 

No one of the six points was of course actually new. As long be- 
fore as the 20th March, 1780, delegates from 25 counties and six 
towns had demanded that parliaments should be summoned afresh each 
year, and had cited two Acts of Edward III, to show that this had 
once been part of the constitution of the country. On June 3rd, 
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1780, the Duke of Richmond had brought forward certain proposals 
in the House of Lords. According to Hansard, his Grace “drew a 
Bill out of his pocket which contained his plan, and which it took him 
an hour and a half to read”. His chief points were Annual Parlia- 
ments, Universal Suffrage at the age of 21, and Equal Electoral 
Districts. The French Revolution produced naturally a crop of such 
proposals, so that the society of the Friends of the People in 1792 
seem to have had nearly all the six points on their programme—and 
again, Sir Francis Burdett insisted upon practically the same points 
in 1809. 

The excitement of the struggle for the Reform Bill of 1832 carried 
the whole advanced party with it, and ‘‘Orator Hunt’’ seems to have 
been almost alone in refusing to shout for ‘‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill”. The Radicals soon found, however, that 
there was little to choose between the 200,000 Solomons of the old 
constituency, and the 800,000 Rehoboams who had taken their place. 
But for the time being the workers had had enough of politics. In 
1833 the Consolidated National Trades’ Union was formed, and by 
1834 had become so strong as to absorb the whole of the former 
political ‘‘ National Union of the Working Classes’, the programme 
of which was practically that of the Chartists. During the Trades’ 
Union agitation 250,000 persons in London alone signed a petition to 
the King in favor of six Dorchester laborers who had been trans- 
ported for belonging to a Friendly Society, and 120,000 men marched 
in procession from Copenhagen fields to the Home Office. The new 
Trades’ Union organised a seriesof strikes in various parts of the country, 
but broke up after finding that strikes were as useless as agitation 
and more expensive. Hetherington, Watson, Lovett, Vincent and 
others had joined the Consolidated Trades’ Union with the idea of 
inducing that body to take up Universal Suffrage. They failed, 
retired, spent another year in fighting the question of an unstamped 
press, and on June 16th, 1836, formed that Working Men’s Associa- 
tion which afterwards drew up the Charter. One of the rules of the 
new association prevented anyone who was not actually a working man 
from becoming anything but an honorary member. This rule, though it 
seemed likely to cripple the movement, was I believe actually a great 
cause of its strength. At that time it was much more difficult than 
it is now for any workman, who was not born with a genius for 
exploitation, to raise himself above his class by any exercise of in- 
dustry or talent. And not only did that generation of workers retain 
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for many years a large porportion of the ablest men which it produced, 
but it seems to have been more fortunate than any of the generations 
that immediately preceded or followed it in the number of cool 
enthusiasts with unquenchable hopes, iron constitutions, and extra- 
ordinary intellectual force who lived and learned to know each other 
at that time. I wish that I could make my readers share for a moment 
the feelings with which one studies the lives of William Lovett or 
Henry Hetherington or James Watson, and the delight with which 
one goes through even their longest and most grandiloquent petitions 
and appeals. They were absolutely untouched by our infernal middle- 
elass cynicism. They never laughed at themselves or each other, but 
strove deliberately and undisguisedly to attain the highest ideal which 
they knew of. So that right doing and right thinking were to them 
a source of real and deep delight, and sustained them through a 
series of struggles, the history of which is none the less inspiring, be- 
cause one always foreknows and at last witnesses their complete and 
apparently hopeless failure. 

Extracts give little idea of a book and less of a period, but still I will 
give a fragment of Lovett’s address to the Working Men’s Associations. 

“Fellow countrymen, when we contend for an equality of political 
rights, it is not in order to lop off an unjust tax, or useless pension, or to 
get a transfer of wealth, power, or influence, for a party; but to be able to 
probe our social evils to their source and to apply effective remedies to pre- 
vent, instead of unjust laws to punish. We shall meet with obstacles, 
disappointments, and it may be with persecutions in our pursuit, but with 
our united exertions and perseverance, we must and will succeed.... 
and as our object is ‘universal, so (consistent with justice) ought to be our 
means to compass it; and we know not of any means more efficient, than 
to enlist the sympathies and quicken the intellects of our wives and chil- 
dren to a knowledge of their rights and duties; for as in the absence of 
knowledge, they are the most formidable obstacles to a man’s patriotic 
exertions, so when imbued with it will they prove his greatest auxiliaries. 
Read, therefore, talk, and politically and morally instruct your wives and 
children ; let them, as far as possible, share in your pleasures as they must 
in your cares: and they will soon learn to appreciate your exertions and be 
inspired with your own feelings against the enemies of their country. Thus 
instructed, your wives will spurn, instead of prompting you to accept, the 
base election bribe—your sons will scorn to wear the livery of tyrants—and 
your daughters be doubly fortified against the thousand ills to which the 
children of poverty are exposed.” 
All this of course is mere preaching, but at least it is magnificently 
earnest and true preaching. Or hear this which James Watson wrote 
to his wife when in ’34 he was in prison for selling books in Carlile’s 
shop. He is telling her that she must not mind the hardships which 
he has to suffer. 


‘“‘T have no wish beyond that of making you happy and endeavoring as 
I 
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far as possible to make the world, or rather its inhabitants more comfortable, 
I want neither means nor greatness . . . . Remember, my dear Ellen, what 
a school of adversity I have been trained in, the obstacles I have had to 
encounter, the struggles I have had to make, to which add that my studies 
by choice, I admit, have been of a painful kind. The study of the cause 
and remedy of human woe has engrossed all my thoughts.” 
Ai the time of the preparation and first launching of the Charter none 
of the men whose names are popularly connected with Chartism had 
as yet anything to do with the movement. F. O’Connor did not join 
till the autumn of ’38; Ernest Jones was still living on his father’s 
estates in Holstein and was not known as a reformer till 45; Kingsley 
simply never was in it at all, and did not fancy himself in it till ’50, 
But yet one can now see that almost the whole effective energy of the 
movement came from those six working men, Hetherington, Cleave, 
Watson, Moore, Lovett, and Vincent—who with six members of 
Parliament formed the committee for drafting the Charter. That 
energy afterwards spread and expended itself but was never increased. 
While the Charter was being drafted, King William IV. died, and 
the Working Men’s Association, true to their faith in the efficacy of 
sound exhortation, asked leave to present an address to the young 
Queen. The answer they received is worth quoting entire : 


‘** September 8th, 1837. 

‘*Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to inform you, in reply to 
your letter of the 1st instant, that the address of the Working Men’s 
Association cannot be presented till her Majesty holds a levee, when the 
deputation must attend in Court dress. No time for a levee is yet fixed, but 
it will be publicly announced in the Gazette.—Your obedient servant, 

““F, MAULE.” 
We have made so little moral and political progress in the last fifty 
years that it is quite refreshing to believe that nowadays perhaps 
not even a Whig Government would repeat this supreme bit of 
flunkeyism. 

In the summer of 1838, eight months after this letter was written, 
and almost immediately after Lord J. Russell’s ‘‘finality” declaration, 
the Working Men’s Association, or the Chartists as they soon came 
to be called, began their agitation in earnest. They were joined 
almost at once by the Birmingham Political Union, and the two 
bodies held their first Chartist meeting together at Glasgow, on May 
28th, 1838, at which about 200,000 men are said to have attended. 
Throughout the next few months a succession of enormous meetings 
were held in the Northern and Midland counties, and in the autumn 
of 1838 Chartism was already a powerful and determined movement 
with something like a million sympathisers and adherents. In October 
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a national subscription was called for, the minimum sum subscribed to 
be sixpence, and the treasurers received £1,700. 

The great immediate success of Chartism was largely due to the 
fact that it practically absorbed during the first few months of its 
history, ¢.¢., during the summer and autumn of 1838, two other 
movements already developed and numbering many adherents. These 
movements were Robert Owen’s Socialism, and the agitation against 
the new Poor Law and in favor of Factory Legislation carried on by 
Oastler and Stephens. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the influence of Robert Owen on the 
more thoughtful working men during the first half of this century. 
Very many of the early leaders of the Working Men’s Association 
had received their political and economic training in the co-operative 
movement. Watson from 1825 to 1830 was engaged in propagating 
co-operative principles in London and in the North of England. He 
was manager during 1828 and 1829 of the Store in Red Lion Square. 
When he left he was succeeded as manager by Lovett. Lovett says 
that at that time (in 1830) there were four or five hundred co-opera- 
tive associations in different parts of the country. Robert Owen, 
when in 1827 he returned from America, at first looked coldly on 
them as mere trading associations, but soon was induced to patronise 
and finally to wreck them. The Exchange Bazaar, with its system of 
labor notes which were to render currency unnecessary, was opened 
in 1832, and shortly afterwards the crash came. But Owen had 
succeeded in firmly impressing upon a large percentage of the 
working men of his time the belief that an entire economic recon- 
struction was immediately feasible. That such a reconstruction is 
necessary the workers of that time were reminded even more sharply 
and more continually than are the workers of to-day. In the 
year 1840 there were two most ferocious debates in the House of 
Lords on Socialism, in which the Bishop of Exeter was the chief com- 
batant, and some of the statistics which he gives are rather remarkable. 
There were (according to the Bishop) sixty-one branches at that 
time sending delegates to the annual Congress; fourteen missionaries 
received 30s. a week regularly, and visited 350 towns; as many as 
1,000 tracts were published every Saturday in Manchester, besides a 
paper dalled Zhe New Moral World. The missionaries (again according 
to the Bishop) seem to have spent a good deal of their time in pitching 
into Christianity and the institution of marriage, particularly the 
institution of marriage. A Hall of Science had been lately erected 
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for them in Manchester at a cost of £5,000. The registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages for the Birmingham district and the collector 
of market tolls at Coventry were known to sympathise with them. 
They had lately brought over the Weekly Dispatch to their side, and the 
mayors of Coventry and Lincoln had shown some hesitation in granting 
the use of their town halls to Mr. Brindly, a gentleman who (to quote 
the Bishop’s words) had gone about in the most exemplary manner, 
and, with rare ability, delivering lectures with a view to the exposure 
of the horrors of the Socialist system. Even as late as ’48 a writer 
in Fraser says that “‘ the dissipated artisan is almost always either a 
Radical or an avowed Socialist’. A succession of complete and 
disastrous failures was still to come before the series of community 
experiments finally ceased. But in 1838 the working classes had 
already found out—whether Owenism was to be the ultimate form of 
society or not—the absurdity of any attempt to bring it about in a 
country where only one person in twenty had the right of voting for 
a seven years’ oligarchy, where there was no system of national 
education, and where the law of partnership was an instrument of 
deliberate tyranny. The Owenites therefore seem, almost without 
exception, to have joined the Chartist movement for the time, though 
Owen himself, as far as I can make out, held off. But the influence 
of Owenism extended widely beyond the circles of those “ rational 
religionists”, who in 1835, during the discussions of the ‘‘association of 
all classes of all nations’’, came to be called Socialists. Anyone who 
knows the agricultural population of Devonshire knows how much 
rage and hatred, how much consciousness of wrong, may exist without 
either hope of redress or that strong desire for redress which requires 
hope to feed it. Without that effort of the imagination which we call 
hope Revolutions are not made, and whatever of the true revolutionary 
spirit showed itself in England in the ten years’38—’48 was generally 
found in men whose imaginations Owen had directly or indirectly 
stirred. 

The second important movement from which Chartism drew 
recruits was the agitation which had been going on against the new 
poor law ever since the passing of that measure in 34. This agitation 
was vigorously carried on in the columns of the Zimes and the Sun 
newspapers by extreme Tories and extreme Radicals. Richard 
Oastler, the Tory steward of a country squire, and Stephens, a 
Wesleyan minister who had been dismissed from his cure at Ashton- 
under-Lyne for speaking against the factory system, were already, iv 
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the name of Toryism and under the patronage of the squires, agitating 
with incredible violence against the new poor law, the new police, 
and the other Whig measures which the Reform Bill had produced. 
These men soon took to coming to the Chartist meetings to explain 
why they were not Radicals. They were already accustomed to use 
blood-thirsty language and to find that no one was the worse for it. 
Six months before the publishing of the Charter, Stephens had proposed 
that Newcastle should be made one blaze of fire, only to be extinguished 
by the blood of the supporters of the poor law. From the beginning, 
they naturally disgusted and enraged the original makers of the 
Charter. Lovett and Watson and Hetherington and Vincent were 
certainly not Tories, and probably understood that the old poor law 
and the old system of production were as dead as Feudalism. The whole 
Stephens and Oastler movement, except in so far as it helped the 
passing of the Factory Acts, was a mere protest against the evolution 
of society, a mere Liberty and Property League with a circumbendibus, 
even although the missionaries themselves were, like Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe, more logical than their patrons. 

The history of Mr. Stephens’ connexion with Chartism is 
comparatively short. On December 12th the Government issued 
a proclamation declaring the torchlight meetings which had lately 
been held to be illegal. Stephens repeatedly addressed such meetings 
in spite of the proclamation, and was promptly arrested. He seems 
to have been the first martyr for Chartism, and £2,000 was almost 
instantly subscribed for his defence. He went on agitating while 
out on bail, but just before the trial came on changed his tone and 
told the people to be content with their lot in life. He seems to have 
found himself in a thoroughly false position, and his speech when 
he was tried in August both disappointed and angered the Chartists. 
He was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and treated with 
extreme leniency. 

But the Anti-Poor Law agitation provided another convert to 
Chartism who did more harm than twenty Stephenses and Oastlers 
could have done. Feargus O’Connor was an Irish barrister, big, 
florid, and red-haired, with regular features, a short bull neck, and 
an aristocratic manner. He was a very skilful mob orator, and his 
Voice was enormous. In 1831, being then thirty-five years old, he 
began to work as an electioneering speaker for O'Connell, and in 
1833-34 was returned for Cork, was unseated on petition, quarrelled 
with O’Connell, and came to England, possibly ‘on the make”’, but 
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certainly with a preference for useful and glorious political agitation 
as a means of making. At first, as I have said, he joined tho Anti- 
Poor Law agitation, but Chartism gave him his chance, and within 
a few months of the publishing of the Charter he was one of the 
most influential leaders, and was able triumphantly to prevent an 
attempt on the part of the original Chartist leaders to get rid of 
Oastler, Stephens, and possibly himself. He had already established 
the Northern Star and found himself proprietor of the only paper in 
the movement which paid its way. The Star was published at 
Leeds and soon reached a sale of 50,000 weekly copies at 43d. Its 
editor was a certain Rev. William Hill, who appears to have had a 
perfectly extraordinary talent for making himself nasty. O’Connor’s 
income from the paper was considerable. He used it generously for 
the cause and expected full acknowledgment of his generosity. 


(To be concluded.) 








Firsusi. 


Translated from the German by the late James THomson (B.V.). 





[Notz.—I regret that the first thirty-six lines of the translation never came 
into my possession, and I fear they are either lost or destroyed. In order, there- 
fore, to give coherency to the stury of the poem, I venture to prefix in italics the 
first thirty-six lines of Bowring’s rendering of the ‘‘ Firdusi’’, taken from the 
Bama} of translations of Heine’s poems, published by Bohns in 1870.—J. W. 
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Men of gold and men of silver ! 
When a fool about a toman 
Talks, of stlver he is speaking, 
And he means a silver toman. 


In a prince’s mouth, however, 
Or a shah’s, a toman’s always 
Golden, for a shah will only 
Give and take in golden tomans. 


Worthy people have this notion, 

And Firdusi thought so also, 

The composer of the famous 

And immortal work, ‘“‘ Shah Nameh’’. 
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This divine heroie poem 

At the Shah’s command composed he, 
Who for every verse a toman 
Promised to bestow upon him. 


Seventeen times bloomed the roses, 
Seventeen times did they wither, 
And the nightingales sang sweetly 
And were silent seventeen times. 


And meanwhile the bard was sitting 
At the loom of thought, composing 
Day and night, and nimbly weaving 
His sweet numbers giant carpet. 


Giant carpet where the poet 
Interwove with skill his country’s 
Chronicles from times of fable, 


Farsistan’s primeval monarchs, 


Fav’ rite heroes of his nation, 
Knightly deeds, adventures wondrous, 
Magic beings, hateful demons, 
Intertwined with flowers of fable. 


All were blooming, all were living, 
Bright with colors, glowing, burning, 
With the heavenly rays tllumined. 
From the sacred light of Iran. 


Of the Light divine, primeval, 
Pure, whose latest Fire-temple, 
Spite of Koran, and of Mufti, 
In the Poet’s heart was flaming. 


When the Epic was completed, 
The great Poet to his patron 
Forwarded the manuscript 

Full two hundred thousand verses. 


In the public baths it happened, 
In the public baths at Ghaona, 
That the Shah’s black messengers 
Found the poet, great Firdusi. 
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Each one trailed a bag of money 
Which he at the Poet’s feet 
Kneeling tendered as the worthy 
Honorarium for his Poem. 


Hastily these bags the Poet 
Open tore, for the refreshment 
Of the sight of gold long lacking— 
Then perceived he with amazement 


That the money in these bags 
Was pale Silver, silver tomans, 
Possibly two hundred thousand, 
And the Poet’s laugh was bitter. 


Laughing bitterly the Poet 
Parted the whole sum in three 
Equal portions, and to each one 
Of the two black Messengers 
He presented for the message 
Such a third part, and the other 
Gave he to a bath attendant, 
Who his bath prepared, as pourboire. 





And his staff of travel seizing 
Left the capital for ever ; 
At the gate he has the dust 
Scornful shaken from his sandals. 


Il. 


“Had he as with men is wont 
Not performed what he had spoken, 
Had he but his word thus broken, 
I could pardon the affront. 


‘‘ But all pardon here is mute; 
To be basely thus maltreated 
With an equivoque and cheated 
By the Silence more astute. 


‘*Stately was he, dignified 
In his stature and his bearing, 
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Few on earth with him comparing, 
Every inch a King of Pride. 


‘He whose eye of fire surveyed me 
Like the Sun in heaven in sooth, 
He the haughty man of truth, 
He has none the less betrayed me.” 


ITI. 
Shah Mohammed has richly dined, 
And feels full pleasantly inclined. 


In the gloaming garden, soft-couched by the pool 
Of the fountain he sits. It plashes so cool. 


The servitors stand with reverent mien ; 
His minion Ansari among them is seen. 


From marble vases spring forth bowers 
Of burningly voluptuous flowers. 


Like graceful Odalisques and tender 


Fan themselves the Palm trees slender. 


The motionless cypresses stand in their setting 
As dreaming of Heaven, as world forgetting. 


Yet suddenly voice and lute prolong 
The notes of a soft mysterious song. 


The Shah upstarts, enravished, perplext— 
“Who is the Poet of this song’s text?” 


Ansari, to whom the question came, 
Gave answer: ‘ Firdusi wrote the same ’’. 


‘¢Firdusi?” the Prince with a troubled air, 
‘“Where is he? How does the great Poet fare?” 


Ansari gave answer: ‘In sorest need 
He lives this long time past indeed 


‘‘At Thus, where the great Poet was born 
And owns a little garden forlorn.”’ 
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Shah Mohammed mused some time away, 
Then said he: ‘“ Ansari, no delay 





‘Go to my stables and pick by the rules 
A hundred camels and fifty mules ; 


*‘ And thou shalt lade them with every treasure 
That to the heart of man gives pleasure. 


‘With splendid things and rarities, 
With costly robes and upholsteries. 


‘Of ivory and sandal wood, 
Of golden and silver trinkets good. 


‘“ With arms and goblets finely chased, 
And leopard skins with large spots graced, 


‘With carpets, shawls, and rich brocade 
That in my provinces are made—— 


‘Forget not likewise to add thereto 
Glittering housings and weapons true, 


‘‘ All kinds of beverages rare 
And foods conserved in jars from air, 


‘“‘ With almond tarts, confections sweet, 
And gingerbreads of savory heat. 


‘Include twelve horses in the gift, 
Arabian, the arrow swift, 


“A dozen black slaves with them vieing, 
Bodies of bronze, fatigue defying. 


‘‘ Ansari, with all these things of worth 
Thou shalt out on the march set forth. 


“Thou shalt with my greeting present them straight, 
At Thus to Firdusi, the Poet great.” 


Ansari obeyed the monarch’s rules, 
Loaded the camels and the mules, 


With the gifts of honor whose whole amount 
The tribute of a Province would count. 
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In three days with such zeal he sped 
That from the Residence he led 


With his crimson standard in the van 
Riding of all the caravan. 


On the eighth day Thus met his eyes, 
The town at the foot of a mountain lies ; 


So through the West-gate filed therein 
The Caravan with shout and din. 


The drum resounded, the horn outrang, 
The chant of triumph they loudly sang. 


‘Lu Ila-Il Allah!” from swelling throats, 
The camel drivers prolong the notes. 


Yet through the East-gate at the other end 
Of Thus at that same hour did wend 


The funeral train of silent gloom 
Which bore Firdusi dead to his tomb. 





























THE “NEW GALLERY”, REGENT STREET. 


Ir, as some one has somewhere said, Mr. Burne Jones in his paintings 
mostly presents us with a soul, it may without much hesitation be 
conceded that Sir J. E. Millais has left that spiritual quantity entirely 
out of the equation in the two pictures, ‘‘ Forlorn” and ‘ The last 
Rose of Summer’’, now exhibiting at the ‘“‘ New Gallery’, which are 
as coarsely substantial as masterly laying on of pigment can make 
them, and about as far removed from the artistic earnestness of his 
early aspirations as from pure realism, or idealistic aim. They are, it 
ig true, picturesque, but this is due rather to the gorgeous lumber of 
richly stained brocade, and heaped up exaggeration of color, than to 
aught else. And although one may demur, on the score of truth, 
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to painting human beings—mythic though they be—of a sepulchral 
drab tint, as Mr. Burne Jones has painted his Perseus and Andromeda, 
as well as to the lack of historic fitness which prompted him to back 
his strangely hued Andromeda with a mass of architectural detail 
more suggestive of Northern Europe than of the old Hellenic type, all 
this may in comparison count but as so much dust in the balance; as 
the merest anachronism, countenanced in the masters of old time, of 
whom Rembrandt may be instanced as an example. For he, among 
other things, painted into his picture of the children being blessed b 
Jesus, the dress and wooden sabots of his own century and fatherland. 
Or again, if Mr. Burne Jones chooses to introduce his version of a 
dragon—the devourer of maids and men—as a wondrous thing of 
inky length, and coils of slimy loops, in lieu of the scaly amphibian, 
glorious as a memory of golden green and purple shimmer, of the 
Old Masters, who will deny that it postulates on his part an anxiety to 
deviate from an established pattern in monsters, made respectable by 
medizeval and Renascence example, and accepted by mankind as the 
correct thing in out-of-the-way beasts? Moreover, a certain com- 
pensation goes with this limitation; a compensation of intellectual 
quantity. There is subtlety, pure feeling; there is a charm in those 
sad harmonies of pale and languid tones, which in a way attunes itself 
to the wsthetic sense, though in no wise so completely as does the 
healthier morale of such earnest realists as Le Page, George Clausen, 
and the rest, imbued as they are with enough imagination to weave 
their realities into exquisite and artistic generalisations. 


Thus it comes about that in studying the work of the progressive 
school one is surprised by the vital quality which is its great charac- 
teristic, and which marks it off at once from any charge of prosaic 
commonplace, as surely as it does from the idealism of the decorative 
cult, which by many is held to be the only legitimate vehicle for the 
poetic afflatus in art. Yet one would suppose that it might be possible 
to combine, in the painting of a subject of mythic or historic interest, 
enough of realism with some of the value of psychologic differences 
of types ; even as one feels foreshadowed, in the peasant faces painted 
by George Clausen, the throb of life ; its quietude as of faint sunshine, 
and the pulsing rhythm of its joy and pain. And now and then this 
isso. At rare intervals one gets a “‘ Mariamne’’, dignified, beautiful, 
and pure; strongly painted withal and instinct with tragic power. 
Anon a ‘‘Cleopatra”’ by Gérome, or just the head and bust by Alma- 
Tadema, which splendidly sums up, in a foot or so of canvas, a vivid 
conception of that ‘‘ Serpent of old Nile”, powerfully rounded into a 
nameless kind of subtle beauty, whose charm is partly of physique, 
but largely of intelligence. 

However, to resume: a consideration of the work at this ‘‘ New 
Gallery’ leads one to see in it a surprising amount of variety and 
strength; so leaving that of Millais and Burne Jones, one notes the 
difference in method shown by the elaborate care of Mr. Strudwick’s 
tapestry-like ‘‘Acrisia’”’, its subdued color as of the faded leaf, and 
the sweetness of the faces modelled on the type of Burne Jones’s 
heads; as well as by the inexpressive “Femmes en Priére’’ and the 
dingily painted ‘“‘ Dead Christ” by Legros; the poetic quality of Mr. 
G. F. Watts’ allegoric ‘‘ Angel of Death”; the able portraiture of 
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Frank Holl and Professsr Herkomer ; and the technical perfection of 
Alma-Tadema’s small pictures, in which, however, the interest is but 
slight. Far different is the canvas of ‘‘A fair-haired slave who 
made himself a king”, by C. N. Kennedy, in which tender color is 
united to the playful grace of the little child’s pose, with much artistic 
feeling, and good technique. But one of the most original ventures 
is that made by Mr. H. H. Lathangue in his “Gaslight Study”, 
which is nearly equalled by his “ Yeoman”, hanging on the wall 
opposite to the first. This piece of experimental realism aims at 
showing the warm effect of artificial light thrown across the uplifted 
face of a young girl who is writing at a table littered with paper 
and pens. Just above her head, a glowing lamp, a brilliant sphere of 
roseate color, vies with the brilliance ty of her face, yet because of the 
true adjustment of the tone values it takes its right relation with the 
rest, just as do the hints of gilt frame, and the thin curved stems and 
curling bulrush leaves which throw purplish shadows upon the pale 
greenish wall at her back. Then the old peasant woman, ‘“ A Toiler 
Still”, by George Clausen, arrests one by its power; the shrewd and 
handsome face, warped by many a wrinkle into age, is shaded by a 
cotton sun bonnet, and set against the early summer greenness of a 
wood through which the light plays in and out the leaves. His 
second work, a sketch of “The Cottage Gate ”’ is interesting as a little 
color theme of sunshine glinting on the vined cottage wall and caught 
among the orange tinte d tangle of fruit boughs, while long cold 
shadows le ngthen out and steal across the garden patch. 

Keeley Halswelle has decidedly sent his best landscape to the 
“Grosvenor ’’, for in this one called ‘“‘A Pastoral’’ we see one of 
the most commonplace things he has ever painted. As tame as 
heretofore is also C. E. Halle’s ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’, with its 
sentimentality and false effect of light and shade; while Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s portraits of ‘‘ Miss Gladstone” and particularly of ‘ Mrs. 
Drummond” are scarcely to be paralleled for their ghastliness 
and unpleasant hue, unless we instance Spencer Stanhope’s 
“Graiz ”. Nearly as unpleasant in their color are “The portrait 
of J. Blount Price, Esq.,”’ from the brush of Holman Hunt, and the 
undramatic attempt of H. Schmalz, ‘‘Zenobia’s last look over 
Palmyra”’. It is delightful once more to turn from these to more 
virile and artistic stuff; to note for instance the beauty of style 
and fine technique of J. J. Shannon’s study of “ Mrs. Williamson’ 
which stands out as the most ably painted portrait of a woman in the 
gallery; partly, no doubt, because of the intellectual charm of the 
strong face, tle sweetness of the eyes, and the dignified rendering of 
the figure. ‘To glance from this to the flat and lifeless method of Sir 
J.D. Linton’s “ Portrait of Miss Wardour”—which is a study of a 
quaint flowered gown rather than of a human being—makes the 
artificiality of the latter even more striking, the conventional 
untruth of the drawing more repulsive. 

After mentioning the clever handling of T. R. Weguelin’s brightly 
painted ‘ Bacchus and the Choir of Ny mphs’ ’—which is not specific: lly 
entertaining apart from its painting, and not nearly as charming as his 
small sketch of a nude figure sitting on ‘‘ The yellow sands ”—to say a 

word or two on the landscapes may not be out of place. To state that 
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many of them are good, is merely to repeat that which is true of 
English landscape art in the main. Yet, as in the painting of the 
figure, so in this branch, French influence and Whistlerian impres- 
sionism—after Turner—have modified the prosaic bent, the once 
accepted interpretation of landscape, letting in floods of light and air 
where once the breadth of natural effect was lost in the laborious 
particularisation of manifold details. We are changing all that by 
degrees, and with a risk, some think, of falling into the opposite error 
of extreme impressionism, which, while securing the value of light and 
relative tone, is apt to shirk the other difficulties of form and variety 
of color, in its quest for an original medium for expression. Midway 
between these two extremes come Edward Waites’ “ Advancing 
Spring ’’, with a wintry feeling still lingering in the air, the trees yet 
bare and mixed up with the starry masses of primroses which peep 
from the brown undergrowth ; and Alfred Easts’ two landscapes, one 
brilliant with the early morning; the other, a smaller one, far more 
poetic in quality, entitled “‘A Winter Moonrise”. Then there are the 
Corot-like effects by A. D. Peppercorn, of which the one hanging in 
the North Gallery, ‘‘ A Grey Afternoon’’, is the finest in general tone; 
‘‘ Britannia’s Anchor”, by David Murray, with its beautifully painted 
sky; and ‘‘At Close of Day”, by the same painter. The breezy 
freshness of the sea-scapes is seen in Napier Hemy’s “ How the Boat 
came Home’’; in the long grey sea, by Henry Moore; in the “ Caller 
Herrin”, by Colin Hunter; in some of Walter Crane’s sketches, as 
the ‘“‘ White Sands”, with its blaze of light trembling in a broad band 
over the sea; and in a sketch by Miss Hilda Mantalba, hung nearly 
too high for so good a work, called “ Burin Boats, Venice’’, in which 
the motion of the skimming boats, and the perspective of the distant 
city, are as admirably expressed as the color is good. 

What can one say, beyond summing it up as good, of the clever 
work by J. E. Christie and J. Charles, the ‘‘Sea Urchins”’; and the 
‘“ Wayside Idyll”, by David Carr; the careful portraits by E. A. 
Ward, in which the backgrounds seem here and there a thought too 
obtrusive for the faces. One cannot do more than note the careful 
painting of the foreground of wild weeds and elm trees in Mr. Wyatt’s 
water color sketches; the freshness of Miss Stewart Wood’s ‘ First 
pledge of blithesome May”; the clever sketch in black and white 
called ‘“‘ Evening Work” by Miss Dering Curtois ; or more than name 
the delightful quality of Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘Sweet Roses”; the richness 
of color, and refinement seen in *‘The Enchanted Lake”, by Albert 
Goodwin and “ A Study” of a head by Miss Alma-Tadema; or the 
sweet expression and poetic composition of Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘Series 
of designs ’’, and his studies of young girls’ heads. 

Yet it seems as impossible not to particularise further the land- 
scapes by W. J. North, and Wm. Padgett, as to fail to mark Mr. E. 
Stott’s artistic impression, called ‘‘ Homewards’’. of a boy driving 
calves along a flat marsh-like country at twilight time, while the 
round orb of the rising moon hangs pale near the horizon. The deli- 
cacy of sunshine and color is nowhere so charmingly given as in ‘‘ The 
Darling Buds of May” by Mr. North. It seems just expressive of the 
blossoming period of spring, for the gnarled trees crowded with white 
and pink blossom seem to sway as if rejoicing in the sunshine, while 
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high and far above the yellowing gorse, and space of distant trees, the 
waning moon fades away, a ghost-like thing, in the unclouded morning 
sky. As fine as this, but imbued with the spirit not of joyousness, 
but of loneliness and mystery, are the landscapes ‘“‘ A Misty Moon- 
rise” and a ‘‘A Lonely Land”, both painted by Wm. Padgett. In 
this last, which has originality of intention and poetic charm united 
with the strength of realism, we see the long slopes and broken curves 
of sandhills, carrying a desolate suggestion of barren loneliness; the 
low lying dunes decline to the yet lower lying plain, an undulating 
monotone of drifted sand; while above, the rifted clouds are just 
parted with interspaces of clear light. Were it not for the way-side 
crucifix which augments the loneliness of this desert spot, one might 
imagine that neither bird nor human being ever knew it as a resting 
place. Mary ReEep. 


fabian Society and Socialist Ustes, 





THE Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 


It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
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at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 
1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 
_2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 
3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 


4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies, 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 


7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 


The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


At the first of the July meetings, held at Willis’s Rooms on July 6th, 
H. W. Carr in the chair, Walter Crane read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Prospects of Art under Socialism”. Among those who took part in the 
discussion were Sydney Olivier, Mr. and Mrs. Stapelton, Oscar Wilde, 
G. Bernard Shaw, Herbert Burrows, Annie Besant. Before the reading of the 
paper, Annie Besant was invited to make a statement on the Match-Girls’ 
Strike against Bryant and May, and a collection in support of the girls was 
made, amounting to £7 7s. 8d. 

The second monthly meeting, held at Willis’s Rooms on July 20th, Sidney 
Webb in the chair, was opened by a paper from Graham Wallas on ‘ Co- 
operation”. A warm discussion followed, commenced by Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, the well known Co-operator. He was followed by John Burns, Mr. 
Hay, G. B. Shaw, Mr. Gregson, Annie Besant, Mr. T. B. Jones, and the 
discussion was closed by Sidney Webb. An animated reply from G. Wallas 
concluded the proceedings. £5 6s. 0d. was brought to Annie Besant by 
various members of the Society for the relief of box-makers, thrown out of 
work by the strike. The next meeting of the Society will be held in 
September. 
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